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English  Language  Arts  is  an  essential  part  of  your  education  because  it  teaches  you  communication 
skills  that  you’ll  use  throughout  your  life.  These  skills  help  you  connect  with  other  people  in  your 
family,  community,  and  workplace,  and  in  the  world.  As  well,  your  study  of  literature  helps  you  to 
understand  yourself  and  other  people. 

To  complete  this  course,  you’ll  need  the  following  materials: 

• seven  Student  Module  Booklets 

• fourteen  Assignment  Booklets 

• English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students 

• English  Language  Arts  30-1  Audio  CD 

• English  Language  Arts  30-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM 

• English  Language  Arts  30-1  Interactive  Multimedia  CD-ROM 

• Researching  and  Making  Presentations  CD-ROM 

• the  play  Death  of  a Salesman  by  Arthur  Miller  (Module  5) 

• the  Shakespeare  play  Hamlet  (preferably  The  Global  Shakespeare  Series)  (Module  6) 

• the  novel  The  Bean  Trees  by  Barbara  Kingsolver  (Module  7) 

You  are  encouraged  to  make  use  of  the  CD-ROMs,  which  are  included  in  your  course  package.  This 
course  also  provides  opportunities  to  search  for  information  on  the  Internet.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
helpful  to  have  access  to  a computer  with  a CD-ROM  drive  and  an  Internet  connection.  If  you  don’t 
have  access  to  a computer  at  home  or  at  school,  try  to  arrange  to  use  one  at  your  community  library  or 
at  the  home  of  a friend. 

In  addition  to  the  previously  mentioned  course  materials,  you  should  have  the  following: 

• a notebook  or  binder  with  lined  paper 

• a journal  (a  notebook  or  a folder  on  your  computer) 

• a handbook  of  English 

• a dictionary 

• a thesaurus 

• a CD  player 

• a television  with  either  a VCR  or  a DVD  player 

• library  facilities  (school  or  public) 

• a computer  with  a word-processing  application 

• occasional  access  to  the  Internet 

• an  audiocassette  recorder  and  blank  audiocassettes  to  record  your  voice  (or  appropriate  computer 
software  and  hardware) 
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Organize  your  materials  and  work  area  before  you  begin.  Be  sure  that  you  have  everything  that  you 
need.  You  should  also  have  a quiet  area  in  which  to  work,  away  from  distractions.  As  well,  you  should 
use  a calendar  to  set  goals  for  yourself  to  complete  each  module.  Create  a schedule  for  yourself,  and 
display  it  as  a reminder. 


Many  of  the  learning  outcomes  that  you  need  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  in  English  Language  Arts  30-1 
involve  your  skills  in  working  with  others.  Therefore,  you’re  encouraged  to  work  with  a partner 
throughout  this  course.  In  the  lessons  within  each  section,  you’ll  often  be  instructed  to  work  with  a 
partner  or  in  a group.  Although  it’s  possible  to  do  much  of  this  work  on  your  own,  you’ll  likely  get 
much  more  out  of  it  if  you  collaborate  with  others.  Your  partner  can  be  a friend,  classmate,  or  family 
member.  You  don’t  need  to  work  with  the  same  partner  all  of  the  time.  If  you’re  having  problems 
arranging  for  a study  partner,  contact  your  teacher. 

The  Going  Further  boxes  that  you’ll  encounter  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets  signal  optional 
enrichment  material.  Going  Further  provides  opportunities  for  you  to  investigate  further  or  research  a 
topic  or  concept  that  you’ve  explored  in  the  lesson.  Going  Further  may  also  give  you  a chance  to  apply 
your  knowledge  and  skills  in  a practical  way.  You’re  encouraged  to  read  the  Going  Further  suggestions 
and  occasionally  do  some  of  these  enrichment  activities. 

To  achieve  success  in  this  course,  be  sure  to  read  all  of  the  directions  carefully;  work  slowly  and 
systematically  through  the  material  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets.  This  approach  will  ensure  that  you 
are  prepared  for  your  assignments.  Try  to  set  realistic  goals  for  yourself  each  day  and  each  week  so  that 
you’ll  complete  each  module  in  a reasonable  time.  Do  your  assignments  regularly,  and  don’t  forget  to 
review  and  proofread  your  work  before  sending  it  to  your  teacher.  Careful  work  habits  will  greatly 
increase  your  chances  for  success  in  English  Language  Arts  30-1. 
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There  are  two  Assignment  Booklets  for  each  of  the  seven  modules  of  this  course.  Your  work  in  these 
Assignment  Booklets  will  be  submitted  to  your  teacher  for  evaluation.  If  you  have  difficulty  with  any  of 
the  assignments,  you  should  consult  your  teacher.  Your  final  mark  in  this  course  will  be  determined  by 

• the  quality  of  your  work  in  the  Assignment  Booklets 

• your  score  on  the  final  test 

• your  performance  on  any  other  tests  or  work  that  your  teacher  may  assign 

• any  other  criteria  established  by  your  teacher  or  your  school 

Your  teacher  or  school  will  provide  information  about  how  your  marks  will  be  distributed.  Remember, 
the  grading  you  receive  in  this  course  will  contribute  50  percent  to  your  final  mark  in  English  Language 
Arts  30-1.  Your  Diploma  Exam  mark  will  contribute  the  remaining  50  percent. 


You  will  find  many  visual  cues  in  this  course.  Among  them  are  a number  of  icons  that  appear  in  the 
margins.  Read  the  following  explanations  to  discover  what  the  various  icons  prompt  you  to  do. 


Read  or  view  a text. 


Develop,  use,  or  learn  a strategy  to 
accomplish  some  goal. 


Refer  to  one  of  your  handbooks. 


Use  the  Internet  (usually  optional). 


Watch  something  on  television. 


Get  together  with  another  person  or  a group 
of  people. 


Listen  to  something  on  the  English  Language 
Arts  30-1  Audio  CD. 


Access  information  on  the  English  Language 
Arts  30-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM,  the 
English  Language  Arts  30-1  Interactive 
Multimedia  CD-ROM,  or  the  Researching  and 
Making  Presentations  CD-ROM. 
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Focus  on  Communication 


You’re  about  to  embark  on  the  final  English 
language  arts  course  of  your  high  school  years. 
English  Language  Arts  30-1  is  meant  to  be  both  a 
culmination  of  all  you’ve  learned  in  previous 
courses  and,  for  many  students,  a jumping-off 
point  for  future  studies.  But  whether  or  not  you 
go  on  to  future  studies  in  English,  this  course 
should  assist  you  to  develop  your  skills  as  a 
communicator  while  helping  you  become  more 
aware  of  your  own  learning  processes. 

Chances  are  that  in  past  English  language  arts 
courses  you’ve  encountered  many  of  the  concepts 
covered  in  this  course.  In  ELA  30-1,  however,  you 
should  be  applying  those  concepts  to  more 
challenging  texts  and  contexts,  thereby  improving 
your  decoding  strategies  while  developing  and 


strengthening  your  communication  skills. 
Whenever  you  do  encounter  familiar  material, 
treat  it  as  a review;  don’t  just  skip  over  it. 

You’ll  begin  this  module  by  familiarizing  yourself 
with  the  contents  of  the  learning  package.  After 
that,  you’ll  be  investigating  personal,  exploratory 
writing  and  the  need  to  find  and  develop  your 
own  “voice”  when  you  write.  Then,  you’ll  go  on 
to  think  about  how  you  learn  and  the  need  to 
develop  strategies  to  help  you  meet  the 
challenges  presented  by  new  learning  situations 
you  encounter.  Finally,  in  the  last  section,  you’ll 
review  the  writing  process — used  for  more  formal 
types  of  writing— and  you’ll  look  at  what’s 
involved  in  putting  together  and  delivering  an 
oral  presentation. 


ection  1:  Introductions 


How  concerned  are  you  about  the  rapid  changes 
that  are  taking  place  in  information  and 
communication  technology?  Does  the  prospect  of 
looking  for  and  keeping  a good  job  trouble  you? 
Do  you  believe  that  life  today  in  the  twenty-first 
century  is  more  complex  than  that  of  the  world 
your  parents  grew  up  in?  How  much  attention  do 
you  pay  to  the  vastly  important  role  language  and 
communication  play  in  your  life? 


In  this  module,  you’ll  begin  to  explore  the  variety 
of  ways  in  which  people  respond  to  literature  and 
other  texts.  You’ll  also  be  asked  to  consider  the 
influences  that  have  made  you  the  unique  user  of 
language  that  you  are.  The  next  step  will  be  to  set 
learning  goals  designed  to  ensure  success  in  this 
program. 


But  before  all  that,  you’ll  be  introduced  to  this 
English  Language  Arts  30-1  course  so  that  you’ll 
know  what  to  expect  and — perhaps  more 
importantly — what  will  be  expected  of  you. 
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Is  this,  by  any  chance,  the  first  Learning  Technologies  Branch  English  language  arts 
course  you’ve  taken?  If  so,  you’re  likely  a bit  confused  by  all  the  material.  This  first 
lesson  is  designed  to  put  an  end  to  any  confusion  and  familiarize  you  with  the 
course  you’re  about  to  undertake. 

This  lesson  will  introduce  you  to  how  the  course  is  structured,  what  you  can  expect 
to  find  in  the  modules,  and  how  you  should  approach  the  course  if  you  want  to 
obtain  the  best  results  you  can. 

1 . Before  going  any  further,  stop  for  a few  minutes  and  think  about  what  your 
personal  goals  are  for  English  Language  Arts  30-1— what  you  hope  to  achieve  by 
taking  the  course.  Jot  down  your  thoughts  and  save  them.  Later  in  this  module, 
you’ll  be  taken  through  a step-by-step  process  that  will  help  you  further  identify 
and  clarify  your  learning  goals  and — most  importantly  of  all — help  you  commit 
to  accomplishing  them. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  124. 


Section  1:  Introductions 


Sections  and  Lessons 


This  English  Language  Arts  30-1  course  consists  of  seven  units  called  modules.  Each 
module  is  self-contained  in  its  own  Student  Module  Booklet.  The  modules  are  divided 
into  a number  of  sections  (usually  three  or  four  per  module),  and  each  of  these 
sections  is  subdivided,  in  turn,  into  several  lessons;  every  lesson  addresses  one  or 
more  concepts  or  skills  important  to  the  course.  Most  lessons  contain  instructional 
material  along  with  questions  and  exercises  that  allow  you  to  put  into  practice  what 
you’re  learning. 

Since  no  space  is  provided  in  the  module  booklets  for  the  work  you’ll  be  assigned  in 
the  lessons,  you’ll  be  expected  to  supply  a notebook  or  loose-leaf  binder  for  this 
purpose.  Marks  won’t  ordinarily  be  assigned  for  this  work  (though  if  you’re  taking 
the  course  in  a classroom  situation,  your  teacher  may  choose  to  grade  it) . 

However,  it’s  very  important  that  you  complete  these 
exercises  to  the  best  of  your  ability  since  they’re 
designed  to  help  you  develop  the  concepts,  skills, 
and  attitudes  you’ll  need  if  you  want  to  accomplish 
your  learning  goals  and  do  well  in  the  assignments 
and  on  the  final  test. 

Along  with  your  notebook  or  binder,  you’ll  also  be 
asked  to  keep  a folder  (which  you’ll  have  to  provide 
yourself)  of  your  personal  writing  and  draft  work. 
This  will  be  explained  in  more  depth  in  Section  2. 


Suggested  Responses 

At  the  end  of  each  Student  Module  Booklet,  you’ll  find  an  Appendix  containing 
suggested  responses  to  questions  asked  in  the  module  lessons.  You’ll  be  responsible 
for  comparing  your  responses  to  these  suggested  answers,  bearing  in  mind  that  in 
many  cases  there  will  be  no  right  or  wrong  responses.  Rather,  the  suggested 
responses,  as  their  name  implies,  are  presented  as  reasonable  sample  responses.  It 
will  be  up  to  you  (unless  your  teacher  structures  things  differently)  to  decide 
whether  or  not  your  own  ideas  are  equally  valid. 

It’s  a good  idea  to  get  into  the  habit  of  turning  to  the  Appendix  and  comparing  your 
ideas  with  the  suggested  responses  whenever  you’re  instructed  to.  Frequently,  the 
information  in  a suggested  response  enhances  the  teaching  in  the  lesson;  and  you’ll 
be  expected  to  be  familiar  with  that  information  as  you  continue  to  work  through  the 
lesson. 


The  Appendix 
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Glossary  and  Margin  Definitions 


If  you’ve  quickly  scanned  any  of  the  Student  Module  Booklets,  you’ve  probably 
noticed  that  definitions  are  provided  from  time  to  time  in  the  margins  of  the  pages. 
Whenever  an  important  literary  term  first  occurs  in  the  course,  it  appears  in  bold 
print  in  the  text  and  a definition  is  presented  in  the  margin  beside  it.  These 
definitions  all  appear  again,  in  alphabetical  order,  in  the  Glossary  that  comprises  the 
first  part  of  the  Appendix  of  each  module.  In  Module  7,  all  the  definitions  that  have 
been  given  throughout  the  course  are  gathered  together  in  a Master  Glossary.  When 
you’ve  finished  the  course,  you’ll  be  expected  to  be  familiar  with  all  the  terms  that 
appear  in  this  glossary. 

Readings 

Another  component  of  the  Appendix  in  most  modules  is  the  Readings  section.  Since 
this  course  isn’t  structured  around  a textbook,  most  of  the  shorter  readings— for 
example,  short  stories  and  essays — are  given  right  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets. 
Sometimes  extremely  short  works,  like  some  poems,  appear  right  in  the  lessons,  but 
normally  you’ll  be  referred  to  the  Readings  section  to  find  literary  texts.  Note  that 
there  is  no  Readings  section  in  Module  1 . 
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I see  that  from  time  to  time  in  the  lessons  there  are 

boxes  with  something  called  Going  Further  activities. 
They  look  interesting,  but  they  involve  a lot  of  work. 

Do  I absolutely  have  to  do  these  activities? 


Going  Further  Activities 

The  Going  Further  activities  are  another  feature  of  this  course.  These  are  enrichment 
activities  designed  to  extend  your  understanding  and  knowledge  of  the  section’s 
material  if  you’ve  found  it  particularly  interesting  or  informative.  The  Going  Further 
activities  are  optional,  but  if  you  want  to  get  as  much  out  of  this  learning  experience 
as  you  can,  you  should  attempt  these  enrichment  opportunities  whenever  possible. 

Your  Writing  Folder 

An  extremely  important  feature  of  this  course  is  the  Writing  Folder.  As  you  work  your 
way  through  this  course,  you  will  be  creating  a collection  of  personal  writing  that 
expresses  your  unique  thoughts  and  feelings  on  a variety  of  topics,  questions,  and 
issues. 

Take  a quick  scan  through  this  first  module  and  look  for  boxes  shaped  like  file 
folders. 


You’ll  find  Writing  Folder  suggestions  in  just  about  every 
lesson.  Unlike  the  Going  Further  activities,  the  Writing 
Folder  isn’t  an  optional  component  of  the  course.  At  the 
end  of  most  modules— and  again  at  the  end  of  the  course— 
you’ll  be  asked  to  select  your  best  writing  (in  your  own 
opinion)  from  your  folder  and  submit  it  for  evaluation.  You 
won’t,  however,  be  expected  to  write  something  for  every 
single  suggestion.  You’ll  soon  learn  more  about  what’s 
expected  in  regard  to  the  Writing  Folder. 

Margin  Icons  and  Notes 

Along  with  definitions  of  literary  terms,  already  described,  a number  of  icons  appear 
frequently  in  the  left-hand  margins  of  the  pages  of  the  Student  Module  Booklets. 
These  icons  alert  you  to  the  fact  that  something  is  required  of  you— or  something  is 
suggested  for  you  to  do.  The  icons  are  all  explained  in  the  introductory  pages  of  each 
Student  Module  Booklet;  be  sure  you  know  what  each  one  means. 

2.  If  you  see  this  icon  in  the  margin  of  your 
module  booklet,  what  is  it  telling  you? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  124. 


Study  Partners 

Learning  is  a multi-dimensional  process.  You  learn  in  a number  of  different  ways  by 
accessing  a variety  of  information.  For  example,  print  and  media  resources  will 
provide  you  with  one  kind  of  learning.  Another  kind  of  learning  occurs  as  a result  of 
day-to-day  experience. 

Another  extremely  important  aspect  of  the  learning  process  involves  interactions 
with  other  people.  Listening  to,  and  discussing,  ideas  and  feelings  with  others  can 
be  very  helpful  in  getting  you  to  better  understand  yourself  and  the  world  around 
you.  For  example,  you’ve  no  doubt  frequently  had  this  experience  in  your  English 
language  arts  courses:  You’re  presented  with  a text  and  you  respond  to  it;  however, 
after  hearing  what  other  students  in  the  class  have  to  say,  you  begin  to  rethink  your 
initial  response.  Perhaps  your  understanding  of  something  wasn’t  clear;  or  perhaps 
other  students  noticed  details  that  you’d  missed.  Or  maybe  the  discussion  simply 
allowed  the  group  to  dig  deeper  together  than  any  of  you  had  been  able  to  do  on 
your  own. 
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I know  all  about  that.  When  there’s  a good 
discussion  going  on,  it’s  amazing  how 
ideas  can  jump  back  and  forth  between 
people.  One  person’s  thought  will  spark 
ideas  in  another  person,  and  that  might, 
in  turn,  get  the  first  person  to  see 
something  in  an  altogether  different  way. 


__  _ ^ 

You’re  right.  Having  several  minds 

focused  on  an  issue  can  lead 
everyone  involved  in  all  sorts  of 
directions  that  none  of  them  would 
have  been  able  to  go  on  their  own. 


Developing  skills  in  dealing,  working,  and  co-operating  with  others  is  an  important 
focus  of  the  English  language  arts  curriculum.  Nowadays,  more  than  ever,  people 
need  to  learn  how  to  work  as  part  of  a team  or  co-operatively  in  pairs  or  small 
groups.  Practice  and  facility  with  these  skills  will  enable  you  to  be  a happier  and 
more  productive  member  of  society. 


peer  assessment 


the  process 
whereby  friends  or 
colleagues  review 
each  other’s  work 
and  offer 
suggestions  for 
improvement 
where  they  think 
it’s  needed 


generating  as  many 
ideas  as  possible 
without  restraint  or 
criticism 


Admittedly,  it  may  be  difficult  for  some  students  (distance  learners,  for  example)  to 
work  with  other  students— but  seldom  impossible.  For  you  to  get  the  full  benefit  of 
this  program  (or  any  learning  program),  you’ll  need  to  have  someone  you  can  turn  to 
for  things  like  peer  assessment  and  editing,  brainstorming  ideas,  and  group  work  in 
general. 

For  this  reason,  throughout  this  course  you’re  encouraged  to  find  and  work  with  at 
least  one  other  person — more,  if  possible.  A study  partner  can  be  another  student  or 
a friend  or  family  member.  Perhaps  you’ll  even  be  able  to  find  several  study  partners. 


Look  for  the  icon  that  signals 
it’s  time  to  interact  with  your 
study  partner.  This  is  what  it 
looks  like. 


3.  Think  for  a few  minutes  about  the  ideal  study  partner.  What  general  qualities 
and  abilities  should  this  person  have? 

4.  Who  specifically  will  your  primary  study  partner  or  partners  be  for  ELA  30-1? 
Your  response  should  include  the  names  of  your  study  partners.  Remember  to 
consider  family,  friends,  other  students — even  teachers! 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  125. 
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GOING  FURTHER 


Though  arranging  for  formal  group  interactions  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  a course 
like  this,  the  fact  is  that  as  a young  person  soon  to  be  launched  into  a career  or 
post-secondary  studies,  you’ll  have  to  know  how  to  function  effectively  within 
group  situations  of  all  types.  If  you’re  involved  in  any  sort  of  extra-curricular 
activities  like  student  council  or  various  clubs  and  organizations,  chances  are 
you’ve  already  learned  a lot  about  working  with  others  within  organizations. 

If  you  took  ELA  20-1  in  this  series  of  courses,  you  may  already  have  seen  the 
multimedia  segment  “Achieving  Successful  Group  Work  Processes,”  but  if  you 
haven’t,  you  might  want  to  take  a look  at  it.  It’s  on  the  English  Language  Arts 
30-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM. 


Assignment  Booklets 

Every  module  in  English  Language  Arts  30-1  has  two  Assignment  Booklets,  for  a 
total  of  14  for  the  course.  In  most  lessons,  you’ll  be  directed  from  time  to  time  to  the 
corresponding  booklets  and  told  to  respond  to  one  or  more  questions  asked  there. 
Frequently,  you’ll  be  directed  to  an  Assignment  Booklet  at  the  end  of  a section. 

When  each  Assignment  Booklet  is  completed,  you’ll 
be  told  to  submit  it  to  your  teacher  for  assessment. 
You’ll  be  graded  on  your  assignments,  and  they’ll 
contribute  significantly  to  your  final  course  mark.  If 
you’ve  worked  through  the  lessons  in  each  section 
and  done  the  self-corrected  questions,  you’ll  be  well 
prepared  for  your  assignments.  This  will  also  ensure 
that  you’re  well  prepared  for  the  final  course  test 
and  the  Diploma  Exam  that  you  must  write  at  the 
end  of  the  course. 

Note  that  you  can  respond  to  most  questions  in  your  Assignment  Booklets  by  means 
of  a computer  and  word-processing  application  and  attach  the  printout  (clearly 
labelled)  to  the  booklet.  Or,  your  teacher  may  supply  you  with  an  electronic  file  that 
will  allow  you  to  submit  your  assignments  by  means  of  e-mail.  You’re  encouraged  to 
make  use  of  such  electronic  options  whenever  possible. 

Print  and  Media  Materials 

Literature 

This  course  isn’t  based  on  a specific  textbook.  The  stories,  poems,  photographs,  and 
other  short  texts  you’ll  be  dealing  with  appear  either  in  the  lessons  themselves  or  in 
the  Appendix  of  each  Student  Module  Booklet. 

As  well  as  the  included  readings,  you’ll  be  studying  two  plays — Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet  and  the  modern  play  Death  of  a Salesman  by  Arthur  Miller. 
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You’ll  also  be  reading  a novel—  The  Bean  Trees  by  the  American  writer  Barbara 
Kingsolver. 


5.  You’ve  probably  studied  Shakespeare  plays  in  past  English  language  arts  courses, 
and  you  may  have  even  seen  one  or  more  productions  of  a Shakespeare  drama. 
But  are  you  at  all  familiar  with  the  works  of  Arthur  Miller  or  Barbara  Kingsolver? 

Take  a few  minutes  right  now  and  think  about  your  initial,  immediate  reactions 
to  the  idea  of  studying  works  of  any  or  all  of  these  writers.  Are  your  feelings 
largely  positive?  Negative?  Curious?  Interested?  Hopeful?  Worried?  Why  do  you 
think  you  respond  the  way  you  do?  Express  your  feelings  and  try  to  explain  them 
in  terms  of  past  experiences  you’ve  had. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  125. 


Compact  Discs 


Ji 


matters  of 
choice 


! the  choices  in 
diction  and 
sentence  structure 
' that  comprise  a 
writer’s  style 


matters  of 
correctness 


mechanical  aspects 
of  writing  like 
grammar, 
capitalization, 
spelling,  and 
punctuation 


style 


manner  of  writing, 
usually  marked  by 
diction,  use  of 
figurative  language, 
and  sentence 
structure 


diction 


word  choice  and 
vocabulary  level 
used  in  a piece  of 
writing 


Along  with  the  print  component  of  this  course,  you’ 
receive  several  CDs.  One  of  these,  the  English 
Language  Arts  30-1  Audio  CD,  is  a mandatory 
component,  so  you’ll  need  either  a CD  player  or  a 
computer  with  a CD-ROM  drive  to  play  it.  It 
contains  tracks  you’ll  be  instructed  to  listen  to 
from  time  to  time.  The  CD-ROMs  that  also 
accompany  the  course  are  optional 
components,  but  they’ll  be  of  help  to  you  if  you 
can  use  them.  You’ll  need  a computer  with  a CD-F 
drive  to  access  the  material  they  contain.  Again,  you’ll  be 
directed  to  these  resources  as  they  become  relevant. 

Handbooks,  a Dictionary,  and  a Thesaurus 

Soon  you’ll  be  learning  more  about  the  Diploma  Exam  that  you’ll  be  writing  at  the 
end  of  this  course.  It’s  worth  50  percent  of  your  final  mark.  To  do  well  in  this  exam 
(and  in  life)  you’ll  need  to  develop  skills  pertaining  to  what  are  sometime  called 
matters  of  choice  and  matters  of  correctness. 

Matters  of  choice  is  an  expression  used  to  refer  to  the  style  of  your  writing— or  the 
purposeful  “choices”  you  make  to  improve  the  overall  effectiveness  of  your  written 
work.  More  specifically,  this  includes  these  two  elements: 

• diction — your  word  choices  and  level  of  vocabulary 

• sentence  structure — the  variety  and  complexity  of  your  sentences 

The  expression  matters  of  correctness  refers  to  the  mechanical  correctness  of  your 
writing.  This  includes  such  things  as 

• spelling  • grammar  • punctuation  ® capitalization 
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I’m  a terrible  speller.  My  teachers  have 
been  telling  me  that  for  years.  I guess  that 
means  I’m  going  to  fail  the  exam  for  sure. 


Not  necessarily,  Tyson.  You 
have  more  than  enough  time  to 
work  on  your  spelling  and  to 
improve  other  aspects  of  your 
writing.  But  you  need  a plan 
and  the  tools  or  the  resources 
to  help  you  succeed. 


a resource  book 
containing 
information  on 
language  rules  and 
usage 


a reference  book 
that  supplies 
synonyms  and 
antonyms  for  words 


A good  dictionary  and  a writer’s  handbook  (also  called  a handbook  of  English ) are 
two  resources  that  you  can  use  to  help  improve  the  style  and  correctness  of  your 
written  and  verbal  communications  with  others.  To  develop  and  expand  your 
vocabulary,  you  might  also  find  a thesaurus  useful.  But  if  you  use  a thesaurus,  be 
careful;  there  are  few  absolute  synonyms  in  English.  Most  so-called  synonyms  have 
slight  differences,  and  this  makes  it  dangerous  to  use  words  that  are  brand  new  to 
you  in  a writing  assignment.  Rather,  use  the  thesaurus  chiefly  as  a way  of  jogging 
your  memory  when  you  just  can’t  think  of  the  right  word. 

I think  that’s  probably  because  you’ve  never 
really  become  familiar  with  your  handbook, 
Fiona,  so  it  tends  to  intimidate  you.  Learning 
to  use  a writer’s  handbook  is  like  learning  to 
drive;  it  can  be  hard  at  first,  but  once  you’ve 
mastered  it,  it  makes  life  much  easier. 


I hate  those  writer’s  handbooks, 
Ms.  Kim.  It  takes  so  long  to  find 
anything,  and  even  then  I usually 
can’t  understand  the  explanation. 


Because  writer’s  handbooks  can  seem  a bit  intimidating  until  you’re  used  to  them, 
students  sometimes  shy  away  from  using  them.  The  fact  is,  though,  that  a good 
handbook  is  a writer’s  best  friend;  it  can  tell  you — usually  very  quickly— whatever 
you  want  to  know  about  rules  of  grammar  and  punctuation,  sentence  structures, 
set-ups  for  different  types  of  papers  (for  example,  research  papers,  complete  with 
footnotes  and  bibliographies),  spelling  rules,  principles  of  organization  . . . the  list 
goes  on  and  on. 
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A writer’s  handbook  is  required  for  this  course;  in  fact,  two  are  recommended.  The 
one  that’s  required  is  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students, 
produced  by  the  Learning  Technologies  Branch  of  Alberta  Learning.  This  handbook 
was  developed  as  a general  resource  for  all  English  language  arts  students  at  the 
secondary  level.  As  someone  taking  ELA  30-1,  you’re  one  of  the  most  advanced 
students  in  this  group.  For  this  reason,  you’ll  likely  find  that  this  handbook  doesn’t 
go  into  the  depth  you’ll  need  in  all  areas.  However,  it’s  an  excellent  resource  for  a 
wide  range  of  topics  that  many  other  handbooks  don’t  cover— such  as  visual 
communication,  literary  devices,  and  speaking  skills.  It’s  basically  a summary  of  the 
knowledge  and  many  of  the  skills  that  your  English  language  arts  courses  have 
taught  you  over  the  years,  and  you’ll  frequently  be  referred  to  it  in  this  course  for 
review  purposes. 

Note  that  whenever  you’re  referred  to  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for 
Secondary  Students  for  more  material  on  a topic  you’re  studying,  this  isn’t  just  a 
casual  suggestion.  This  handbook  is  a fundamental  teaching  component  of  this 
course.  You’ll  be  expected  to  know  the  material  covered  on  any  of  the  pages  in  this 
handbook  to  which  you’re  referred.  Much  of  this  material  will  be  review,  but  you 
will  be  expected  to  have  mastered  it. 

Because  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students  doesn’t  have 
the  depth  in  all  areas  that  an  ELA  30-1  student  is  likely  to  need,  if  it’s  at  all  possible 
you  should  have  access  to  another  handbook  that  goes  into  greater  depth.  If  you 
don’t  already  own  or  have  access  to  one,  make  sure  you  obtain  one  and  take  some 
time  to  really  familiarize  yourself  with  it.  Look  at  how  the  book  is  organized,  and 
practise  looking  things  up  with  the  help  of  the  index  and  table  of  contents.  There  are 
many  good  handbooks  of  English  available.  Your  teacher,  learning  facilitator,  or 
librarian  should  be  able  to  recommend  one  for  you. 

In  the  next  lesson  in  this  section,  you’ll  be  provided  with  the  opportunity  to  practise 
and  develop  more  skill  with  a writer’s  handbook. 

Other  Resources  You’ll  Need 


As  well  as  the  resources  already  discussed,  you’ll 
need  a notebook  to  answer  the  questions  asked  in  the 
Student  Module  Booklets  along  with  a folder  or 
binder  to  collect  your  Writing  Folder  entries.  You’ll 
also  have  to  have  a CD  player,  and  access  to  a 
television  set  and  a VCR  or  DVD  player  would  be 
helpful.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  have  a method  of 
making  audio,  and  (optionally)  even  video, 
recordings  for  some  of  your  assignments. 

If  you  took  English  Language  Arts  20-1  from  this  series  of  courses,  you’ll  recall  that 
having  access  to  a computer  and  the  Internet  were  optional  components.  In  this 
course,  by  contrast,  you’ll  be  expected  to  have  Internet  access  at  least  from  time  to 
time.  If  you  don’t  have  the  Internet  at  home,  you’ll  have  to  arrange  to  access  it  from 
school,  your  library,  or  perhaps  a friend’s  home. 
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A computer  is  a wonderful  asset  for  this  course.  Many  assignments  give  you  the 
option  of  completing  your  work  on  a computer  and  submitting  a printout  to  your 
teacher  or,  possibly,  e-mailing  your  work.  In  many  cases,  this  is  the  preferred  way  to 
do  things.  In  fact,  if  you  wish,  rather  than  using  a notebook  as  you  work  through 
this  course,  you  can  do  your  work  electronically  and  keep  a folder  on  your  computer. 
You  can  also  keep  an  electronic  Writing  Folder  instead  of  a paper  one. 

6.  Before  going  on  to  Lesson  2,  make  a list  of  everything  you  still  need  to  acquire 
before  continuing  with  this  course.  Beside  each  item,  identify  the  steps  you’ll 
have  to  take  to  get  it— or  to  arrange  access  to  it.  It  will  be  your  responsibility  to 
have  the  materials  you’ll  need  when  the  time  comes  to  use  them. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  125. 


Assessment 

Your  final  mark  in  English  Language  Arts  30-1  will  be  determined  by  combining  your 
school-awarded  mark  in  this  course  with  the  grading  you  receive  on  your  ELA  30-1 
Diploma  Exam.  Each  of  these  two  components  normally  contributes  50  percent  to 
your  final  mark. 


School-Awarded  Mark  Diploma  Exam  Mark 
50%  50% 

Final  English  Language  Arts  30-1  Mark 
100% 


School-Awarded  Mark 

As  you’ve  seen,  accompanying  each  module  in  this  course  you’ll  find  two 
Assignment  Booklets  containing  assignments  to  be  completed  and  submitted  for 
grading.  At  times,  you’ll  be  asked  to  submit  something  else  along  with  your 
Assignment  Booklet — for  example,  a poster  you’ve  created  or  a recording  on  an 
audiocassette. 

Precisely  how  your  school-awarded  mark  is  determined  will  be  decided  by  your 
teacher  or  the  school  with  which  you’re  enrolled.  In  most  cases,  this  mark  will  be  a 
combination  of  the  gradings  you  receive  on  your  assignments  and  your  score  on  the 
final  course  test.  Your  teacher  can  give  you  a more  precise  account  of  how  your 
school-awarded  grade  will  be  decided. 
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Diploma  Exam  Mark 


As  an  English  Language  Arts  30-1  student,  you’ll  be  required  to  write  an  Alberta 
Learning  Diploma  Examination  at  or  near  the  end  of  your  course.  This  exam  consists 
of  two  parts,  each  written  at  a separate  sitting. 


any  work  that  is 
print,  aural,  visual, 
or  media  based;  for 
example,  short 
stories,  poetry, 
speeches,  posters, 
comics,  songs,  and 
film 


• Part  A:  Written  Response  is  designed  to  evaluate  your  ability  to  express  your 
ideas  in  writing.  In  this  exam,  you’ll  be  asked  to  complete  two  pieces  of 
writing.  The  first  tests  your  ability  to  understand  and  respond  in  a personal 
way  to  texts  you  haven’t  previously  studied.  These  may  include  any 
combination  of  poetry,  fiction,  non-fiction,  and  visual  texts.  The  second 
examines  your  skills  in  responding  critically,  or  analytically,  by  asking  you  to 
relate  aspects  of  literary  texts  you’ve  studied  in  detail  and  know  well  to  the 
examination  topic. 

Part  B:  Reading  assesses  your  ability  to  read  and 
comprehend  a variety  of  literary  and  visual  texts. 

In  this  part  of  the  Diploma  Exam,  several  texts  ar< 
presented  to  you  along  with  multiple-choice 
questions  based  on  them.  The  questions  will  ask 
you  to  read  and  analyse  the  texts  to  test  your 
ability  to  comprehend,  make  inferences,  identify 
and  understand  irony,  use  context  to  determine 
meaning,  and  recognize  literary  devices  and  the 
effects  of  authors’  choices. 


From  time  to  time  throughout  the  course,  questions  like  those  you’ll  find  on  your 
Diploma  Exam  will  be  given  you,  and  part  of  Module  7 will  be  devoted  to  preparing 
you  for  this  examination.  By  the  time  you  take  your  English  Language  Arts  30-1 
Diploma  Exam,  you  should  be  ready  for  it. 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  had  a general  introduction  to  your  English  Language  Arts  30-1 
course  and  you’ve  learned  the  basics  of  the  course  structure  and  the  expectations  it 
has  of  you.  In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  dig  into  the  course  a bit  more  deeply. 


Previewing  the  Materials 

Now  that  you  have  a general  idea  about  the  course,  its  components,  and  the 
resources  you’ll  require,  it’s  time  to  take  a closer  look  at  what  you’ve  got.  Right  now, 
take  a few  minutes  to  familiarize  yourself  with  your  printed  course  materials — your 
seven  module  booklets,  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students, 
and,  if  you’ve  already  acquired  one,  your  second  writer’s  handbook. 

This  will  involve  looking  through  the  various  books,  noting  how  they’re  organized, 
and  surveying  such  features  as  tables  of  content,  indexes,  overviews,  and  glossaries. 
You  should  then  skim  through  at  least  this  first  module  booklet  noting  things  like 
lesson  names,  headings,  subheadings,  glossary,  suggested  responses,  and  readings. 
As  well,  try  out  the  CDs  that  accompany  the  course  to  ensure  that  everything’s 
working  and  that  you  understand  the  interfaces. 

Try  to  get  a general  feel  for  what  to  expect  as  you  work  through  the  course.  Good 
readers  almost  always  preview  serious  reading  material  this  way;  it’s  much  like 
referring  to  a map  before  setting  out  on  a trip  in  order  to  find  out  where  you’re  going 
and  what  you’re  likely  to  encounter  on  the  way. 
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When  you’ve  finished  your  preview  of  the  printed  course  materials,  test  your 
familiarity  with  them  by  seeing  how  quickly  you  can  go  back  to  these  same  materials 
and  retrieve  the  following  information. 

1.  In  Module  2,  which  short  story  was  written  by  Alice  Munro?  By  Guy 
Vanderhaeghe? 

2.  Module  5 consists  of  a study  of  Arthur  Miller’s  play  Death  of  a Salesman.  Where 
was  Miller  born  and  when  was  Death  of  a Salesman  published? 




Boy,  Ms.  Kim,  isn’t  this  just  a bit  nit-picky?  There’s  no  way 
anyone  could  find  details  like  these  when  previewing  a book! 


I think  you’ve  missed  the  point,  Fiona.  I didn’t  expect 
you  to  have  noted  Miller’s  birthplace  in  your  preview; 
but  I do  hope  you  noticed  that  biographical 
information  is  provided  in  the  module  booklet  on 
some  of  the  writers  you’ll  be  studying.  Keep  your  eyes 
open  for  this  feature.  You’ll  sometimes  find  interesting 
trivia  and  important  background  information  that  will 
help  you  better  enjoy  the  selection  you’re  studying. 


3.  How  do  you  know  when  to  turn  to  your  Assignment  Booklet  and  respond  to 
questions  asked  there? 

4.  When  do  you  submit  your  Assignment  Booklets  for  assessment? 

5.  If  you  encounter  a language-arts  term  you’re  not  familiar  with,  how  would  you 
quickly  discover  what  it  means? 

6.  On  what  page  is  parallel  structure  in  writing  discussed  in  your  handbooks? 

7.  Referring  to  your  handbooks,  set  up  the  following  information  as  if  it  were  an 
entry  in  a bibliography  for  a research  paper. 

The  Mysterious  William  Shakespeare  written  by  Charlton  Ogburn  and 
published  in  New  York  by  Dodd,  Mead  in  1984 


8.  What  does  this  icon  or  symbol,  appearing 
frequently  in  your  module  booklets,  tell  you? 


9.  In  what  section  and  lesson  of  Module  1 is  the  writing  process  discussed? 


10.  What  did  you  notice  in  the  Assignment  Booklets  about  how  each  assignment 
question  is  marked?  How  can  you  tell  how  many  marks  each  question  is  worth? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page  126. 


Your  Writing  Folder 

Now  it’s  time  to  begin  your  first  Writing  Folder 
activity.  Earlier  in  this  section,  you  learned  that  a 
Writing  Folder  is  simply  a file  folder  or  a binder  in 
which  you  can  store  samples  of  your  own  writing. 
It’s  not  a place  to  keep  polished  samples,  nor  is  it  a 
spot  for  saving  critical  essays  or  analyses  of  works 
of  literature.  Rather,  it’s  a place  to  which  you  alone 
have  access  and  in  which  you’ll  put  your  more 
personal  writing — pieces  probably  representing  a 
wide  variety  of  styles,  lengths,  and  degrees  of 
polish.  Some  may  be  just  a few  ideas  jotted  down; 
others  may  be  quite  lengthy  and  nearly  finished 
examples  of  your  best  writing. 

Using  a folder  to  save  your  writing  should  benefit  you  in  several  ways.  Here  are  a 
few: 


• A folder  can  encourage  you  to  write.  You  don’t  have  to  show  to  others  things 
you  don’t  want  to.  It’s  a place  to  store  your  private  thoughts  and  responses. 

You  will  be  asked  at  times  to  develop  and  submit  things  from  your  folder,  but 
usually  you  need  share  only  what  you  want  to.  At  times  you  might  be  asked  to 
submit  a specific  entry,  but  normally  you’ll  be  able  to  choose  the  pieces  you 
want  to  share. 

• A folder  provides  space  for  prewriting  practice  that  will  prepare  you  for  specific 
assignments. 

• A folder  will  give  you  a place  to  collect  “seed”  ideas  for  future  writing. 

• A folder  can  help  you  clarify  your  thinking  and  translate  concepts  from  reading 
or  discussions  into  more  manageable  terms. 

• A folder  can  help  you  experiment  with  creative  forms  of  writing  like  poetry, 
dialogue,  and  stream-of-consciousness  writing. 

• A folder  can  even  allow  you  to  experiment  with  visual  methods  of 
communication  as  well,  such  as  cartooning,  sketching,  and  making  collages. 
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For  some  writers,  a folder  will  become  a long-term 
companion— a place  where  nuggets  of  language  are 
hoarded  to  which  you  can  return  again  and  again. 

Professional  writers  almost  always  keep  a journal  or 
folder  where  they  jot  down  ideas,  snatches  of 
dialogue,  or  whatever  else  occurs  to  them  that  they 
think  might  come  in  handy  for  some  future  writing. 

A folder  is  a place  where  you  can  go  to  get  an  idea  of  your  own  areas  of  strength  as 
a writer  along  with  the  aspects  of  writing  that  you  find  the  most  challenging.  This  is 
especially  true  when  the  folder  contains  a whole  range  of  types  of  writing,  intended 
audiences,  purposes,  and  topics.  For  example,  in  any  given  folder,  you  might  find 
variety  of  this  sort: 

• types  of  writing — letters,  poems,  speeches,  articles,  and  cartoons 

• audiences — yourself,  friends,  teachers,  and  relatives 

• purposes— to  explore,  support,  reflect,  interpret,  and  question 

• topics — relationships,  junk  food,  poor  spelling,  the  environment, 
and  interesting  characters 

By  the  end  of  this  course  you’ll  have  a portfolio  of  writing  containing  a wide  range  of 
material— everything  from  rough  ideas  that  need  expanding  to  “polished”  pieces  that 
you  can  be  very  proud  to  share.  Note  that  the  items  you  put  into  your  Writing  Folder 
aren’t  intended  to  be  finished  or  polished  works;  rather,  because  your  folder  offers 
you  a chance  to  explore  and  experiment,  most  of  what  will  go  into  it  will  be  rough. 

You’ll  be  given  a number  of  suggestions  for  your  Writing  Folder  in  each  module  of 
this  course.  Each  suggestion  will  be  labelled  with  a number  representing  the  module 
and  a letter  indicating  the  precise  suggestion.  For  example.  Writing  Folder  Suggestion 
4C  will  be  the  third  suggestion  in  Module  4.  Be  sure  to  label  your  entries  with  these 
headings;  then  file  your  pieces  in  the  order  in  which  you  write  them.  You  might  even 
want  to  make  a table  of  contents  to  include  at  the  front  of  your  folder.  Here’s  an 
example  of  how  to  set  it  up. 


Suggestion 

Title/Description 

Form 

e 

fp> 

Mowed  9'oe  Enjoyed 

PexiAtcmal  Pddcu^ 

Sept.  )0,  20XX 

As  you  know,  at  the  end  of  most  sections  of  the  modules  that  make  up  your  English 
Language  Arts  30-1  course,  and  from  time  to  time  right  in  the  middle  of  lessons, 
you’ll  be  asked  to  complete  and  hand  in  assignments  that  will  be  graded.  Sometimes 
part  of  these  assignments  will  involve  selecting  something  you’ve  written  and  saved 
in  your  Writing  Folder  and  probably  reworking  it,  or  polishing  it,  and  handing  it  in. 
You’ll  be  able  to  choose  something  you’ve  done  that  you’d  like  your  teacher  to  read, 
respond  to,  and  grade.  This  procedure  should  help  ensure  that,  for  the  most  part,  it’s 
your  best  writing  for  which  you’ll  be  receiving  credit  and  that  it’s  usually  you  who 
decides  which  samples  your  teacher  will  see. 


Try  to  respond  to  at  least  one  or  two  per  section.  You  should 
be  able  to  find  that  many  prompts  that  stimulate  you  to  express 
your  own  ideas.  Remember,  your  Writing  Folder  is  a place  to 
experiment — not  a place  to  put  finished,  polished  pieces.  You  will 
be  asked  to  polish  some  up  for  assessment,  but  that  will  come  later. 


Ms.  Kim,  I like  to  do  my  writing  on  the  computer.  Is  it  all  right  if  I keep  an  electronic 
Writing  Folder?  I think  I read  in  Lesson  1 that  it’s  OK  if  I compose  and  save  all  my 
writing  on  my  computer.  Believe  me,  I can  keep  things  much  better  organized  that  way. 


C " " ""n 

And  I also  remember  reading  in  Lesson  1 that  we  don’t 
have  to  write  on  every  single  Writing  Folder  suggestion 
in  the  course.  So  how  many  should  we  write  on? 


Absolutely,  Carmen.  If  you  have  regular  access  to  a computer,  you  certainly 
have  the  option  of  keeping  an  electronic  Writing  Folder.  Just  be  sure  to  keep 
back-up  disks  of  all  your  work.  At  the  end  of  the  course,  you’ll  still  be  asked 
to  go  through  what  you’ve  written  and  create  a portfolio  of  your  best  pieces. 


Remember  that  your  Writing  Folder  is  a place  where  you  don’t  have  to  worry  that 
much  about  such  things  as  grammar,  spelling,  and  punctuation.  Rather  it’s  things 
like  honesty,  originality,  perceptivity,  and  style  that  count  here.  So  don’t  be  afraid  to 

• explore  your  thoughts  and  feelings 

• expand  on  your  ideas 

• explain  why  you  feel  or  think  the  way  you  do 

• discover  who  you  really  are  and  what  makes  you  so  very  unique 

What  follows  is  a scale  your  teacher  will  likely  use  in  assessing  Writing  Folder 
material  that  you  submit  for  assignments.  Note  that  if  you’re  asked  to  select  a piece 
from  your  folder,  be  sure  to  rework  and  polish  it  and  then  submit  it.  While  your 
folder  is  a place  to  experiment,  pieces  submitted  for  assessment  should  be  revised, 
edited,  and  polished. 
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Writing  Folder  Assessment  Criteria 


Content: 

3 marks 

3 marks:  Ideas  are  thoughtful,  perceptive,  and  original.  The  content 
is  detailed  and  the  writer’s  purpose  and  sense  of  audience  are  clear. 

An  organizing  principle  makes  ideas  easy  to  follow. 

2 marks:  Ideas  are  generally  thoughtful  and  perceptive  but  lack 
originality.  Some  details  are  included,  but  the  writer’s  purpose  and 
sense  of  audience  aren’t  always  evident.  An  organizing  principle  is 
present  but  not  consistently  maintained. 

1 mark:  Ideas  are  not  particularly  thoughtful,  perceptive,  or  original. 
Details  are  sketchy  and  little  evidence  of  a consistent  purpose  and 
sense  of  audience  is  provided.  Content  seems  largely  disconnected. 

0 marks:  Ideas  are  not  at  all  clear,  and  any  details  are  confusing  and 
conflicting.  The  writing  displays  little  or  no  understanding  of  the  task. 

Writing  Skills: 

2 marks 

2 marks:  A clear  and  consistent  voice  is  present  throughout  the 
writing.  Language  has  been  selected  that  reflects  thoughtful  creativity. 
The  writing  has  been  effectively  revised  and  edited  for  errors  in 
grammar,  spelling,  and  punctuation. 

1 mark:  Voice,  while  present  in  the  writing,  is  not  consistently 
maintained.  Language  is  generally  appropriate  but  often  vague  or 
general.  The  writing  shows  evidence  of  revision  and  editing  for  errors 
in  grammar,  spelling,  and  punctuation,  but  errors  persist  that  might 
interfere  with  comprehension. 

0 marks:  Little  or  no  sense  of  voice  is  evident.  The  language  used  is 
inaccurate  and  inappropriate.  There  is  no  clear  evidence  of  revision 
or  editing  for  errors  in  grammar,  spelling,  or  punctuation. 

Now  here’s  your  first  Writing  Folder  suggestion.  Remember,  use  the  questions  as  a 
starting  point  to  express  your  own  thoughts,  concerns,  and  feelings. 

Writing  Folder  Suggestion  1A 

How  do  you  feel  about  starting  this  course?  What  are  your  greatest  worries  or 
fears?  What  specific  positive  actions  can  you  take  to  deal  with  these  concerns? 


What  do  you  think  you’ll  enjoy  most  about  this  course? 


One  final  note  before  moving  on  to  Lesson  3.  In  looking  through  your  course,  you 
may  have  noticed  material  that  you’ve  studied  in  past  English  language  arts  classes. 
This  is  because  a packaged  course  like  this  one  can  never  assume  that  every  student 
taking  it  has  had  all  the  necessary  background  required  to  do  the  course  work. 
Whereas  a classroom  teacher  can  quickly  find  gaps  in  students’  backgrounds  and  fill 
them  in  as  needed,  this  course  has  to  assume  that  some  students  taking  it  will 
require  review  in  most  areas — up  to  a point,  of  course. 

What  this  means  is  that  there  will  be  times  when  you  find  yourself  encountering 
material  that  you’ve  long  since  mastered.  Whenever  this  occurs,  don’t  just  skip  it; 
treat  it  as  a review.  Don’t,  perhaps,  answer  every  question  as  thoroughly  as  you 
might  for  brand  new  material,  but  do  at  least  read  through  the  pages  in  question  and 
check  the  suggested  responses.  Make  sure  that  you  really  do  understand  the 
concepts  and  know  the  terminology;  you’ll  be  responsible  for  everything  in  the 
course  when  doing  your  assignments  and  taking  your  final  tests. 

In  Lesson  2,  you’ve  familiarized  yourself  more  fully  with  your  course  materials,  and 
you’ve  focused,  in  particular,  on  the  Writing  Folder.  You  may  even  have  written  your 
first  Writing  Folder  entry.  In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  turn  to  the  matter  of  acquiring, 
becoming  comfortable  with,  and  learning  to  use  a writer’s  handbook. 


In  Lesson  1,  it  was  mentioned  that  students  sometimes  balk  at  using  a writer’s 
handbook.  Are  you  one  of  those  students?  Because  handbooks  appear  rather 
technical  and  complex,  they  can  at  first  seem  a little  intimidating.  If  you  find  yourself 
hesitant  to  use  your  handbook,  this  lesson  should  be  of  some  benefit.  It’s  designed 
to  help  you  become  more  used  to  referring  to  your  handbook  when  you  write. 

First,  what  handbook  should  you  use?  Of  course,  you’ll  have  to  use  the  English 
Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students  as  a general  reference,  but  you 
should  also  have  a resource  that  goes  into  greater  depth.  There  are  a number  of 
good,  standard  handbooks  available,  though  not  all  are  currently  in  print.  Here  are  a 
few  titles  that  you  may  be  able  to  lay  your  hands  on,  but  bear  in  mind  that  this  list  is 
by  no  means  complete.  Remember,  too,  that  new  handbooks  are  always  appearing, 
and,  as  already  noted,  they  sometimes  go  out  of  print.  And,  of  course,  handbooks 
appear  in  different  editions. 

When  you’re  taking  this  course,  some  of  these  books  may  not  be  readily  available, 
and  there  may  be  excellent  new  ones  on  the  shelves.  Note  that  no  particular  editions 
are  mentioned  in  the  list,  though  it’s  always  a good  idea  to  get  the  latest  one  you 
can.  Your  school  or  library  may  well  have  copies  of  handbooks  that  are  no  longer  in 
print. 

• The  St.  Martin’s  Handbook  for  Canadians,  written  by  Lunsford,  Connors,  and 
Segal  and  published  by  Nelson  Canada 

• The  Canadian  Writer’s  Handbook,  written  by  Messenger  and  de  Bruyn  and 
published  by  Prentice-Hall  Canada 

• A Canadian  Writer’s  Reference,  written  by  Diana  Hacker  and  published  by 
Nelson  Canada 

• Harbrace  College  Handbook,  written  by  Hodges  and  Whitten  and  published  by 
Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich 

Writer’s  handbooks  can  vary  considerably  in  the 
amount  of  information  they  contain  and  the  way 
they’re  organized.  Once  you’ve  acquired  a handbook, 
the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  familiarize  yourself  with  the 
way  it’s  organized;  and  because  handbooks  are 
organized  differently,  you’re  going  to  have  to  do  most 
of  this  on  your  own.  Here  are  some  steps  to  follow: 

Step  1:  Carefully  read  the  instructions  most  handbooks  have  near  the  front  that 
explain  how  to  use  the  book.  These  instructions  may  be  contained  in  a preface  or 
they  may  be  found  under  a title  like  “How  to  Use  this  Book.” 


Step  2:  Study  the  table  of  contents,  noting  the  major  and  minor  divisions  of  the 
book.  Most  handbooks  have  a system  of  numbering  and  lettering  the  topics  they 
discuss,  and  the  appropriate  number/letter  code  usually  appears  at  the  top  or  side 
of  the  page  on  which  the  discussion  takes  place.  For  instance,  in  the  first  edition  of 
The  St.  Martin’s  Handbook  for  Canadians,  dangling  modifiers  appear  as  topic  c.  of 
section  22:  “Recognizing  Misplaced,  Disruptive,  and  Dangling  Modifiers.”  On 
page  389,  where  dangling  modifiers  are  dealt  with,  you’ll  find  mod/ 22c  appearing 
at  the  top — mod  standing  for  modifiers.  Though  it  may  appear  complicated  at  first, 
when  you  get  used  to  this  reference  tool,  you’ll  find  that  it  makes  locating 
information  easier. 

Step  3:  Flip  through  the  book  making  sure  you  understand  this  sort  of  code  and 
generally  familiarizing  yourself  with  the  organization.  Notice  whether  or  not  your 
handbook  contains  such  things  as  practice  exercises,  glossaries,  and  other  useful 
features. 

Step  4:  Check  the  index  at  the  back  of  the  book.  Often  it’s  the  index  that  will  get  you 
most  quickly  to  the  topic  you’re  looking  for.  For  instance,  if  you’re  wondering  about 
using  commas  between  items  in  a series  (for  example  . . hockey,  skiing,  figure 
skating,  and  bobsledding”)  and  you’re  using  the  second  edition  of  The  Canadian 
Writer’s  Handbook,  you  can  look  up  comma  in  the  index,  then  run  your  eye  down 
the  list  of  comma  topics  until  you  come  to  the  entry  “with  series,  194,  214-19.”  Then 
you  know  the  pages  that  are  likely  to  contain  the  answer  to  your  question. 

Now  for  some  practice.  Use  your  handbook  to  answer  the  questions  that  follow. 

1.  Read  these  two  sentences: 

• That’s  a well  explained  idea. 
s Her  ideas  were  well  explained. 

Should  there  be  a hyphen  between  the  words  well  and  explained  in  either  or  both 
of  these  sentences?  Why  or  why  not? 

2.  Correctly  capitalize  the  title  of  this  magazine  article. 

happiness  is  living  it  up 

3.  Is  the  pronoun  in  the  following  sentence  used 
correctly?  If  not,  correct  it  and  explain  your 
reasons. 

Mrs.  Hnatiuk  gave  the  money  to  Maria  and  I. 

4.  Punctuate  this  sentence  correctly. 

Danielle  can’t  make  it  on  Saturday  however 
she’ll  be  over  Sunday  morning. 


5.  Is  the  comma  in  the  sentence  that  follows  appropriate?  Why  or  why  not? 

I ran  for  the  bus,  but  I tripped  and  sprained  my  ankle. 

6.  Correct  any  apostrophe  errors  in  the  following  sentence. 

The  sign  over  Phyllis’s  store  lost  both  its  Bs  back  in  the  80s,  but  it’s  not 
something  that  worries  Phyllis. 

7.  Following  is  a sentence  occurring  in  a composition  written  by  a student.  Is  her 
treatment  of  numbers  correct?  If  not,  correct  it  and  explain  your  corrections. 

325  people  were  invited,  but  only  about  two  hundred  showed  up;  I 
personally  shook  hands  with  115  of  them. 

8.  Which  of  the  following  dates  is  presented  incorrectly? 

56  b.c. 

104  A.D. 

9.  Rewrite  the  following  sentence  to  correct  the  dangling  modifier. 

While  stopping  for  a burger  at  a restaurant,  my  car  was  stolen. 

10.  Correct  the  wording  in  the  following  sentence. 

After  work.  Dad  likes  to  lay  down  for  a nap. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  127. 


The  more  you  use  your  handbook,  the  more  natural  it  will  seem.  You  should 
eventually  come  to  regard  it  as  a writing  tool  as  essential  as  paper,  a pen,  or  a 
keyboard.  By  the  Grade  12  level,  you’re  expected  to  have  a basic  mastery  of  the 
mechanical  aspects  of  writing— aspects  that  were  called  matters  of  correctness  in 
Lesson  1 . For  this  reason,  there  will  be  very  little  direct  instruction  in  the  mechanical 
aspects  of  writing  in  this  course. 

You  should  consistently  demonstrate  your  mastery  of  matters  of  correctness  in  your 
written  assignments.  Realistically,  however,  you’ll  find  that  you’ll  sometimes  need 
help;  and  that’s  where  your  handbook  comes  into  play.  If  you  get  used  to  using  it 
and  learn  to  find  your  way  around  in  it  easily,  it  will  become  your  best  friend 
whenever  you’re  called  upon  to  produce  and  submit  a written  assignment. 


Of  course,  if  you’re  experiencing  problems  with 
matters  of  correctness  that  your  handbook 
doesn’t  seem  to  adequately  explain,  be  sure  to 
ask  your  teacher.  Try  your  handbook  first,  but  if 
you  need  more  help,  be  sure  to  get  it. 


GOING  FURTHER 


As  previously  noted,  you’ll  be  expected  by  this  stage  to  take  most  of  the 
responsibility  for  matters  of  correctness  in  your  own  work,  and  this  includes 
punctuation.  While  Grade  12  students  have  normally  long  since  mastered  the 
basic  punctuation  marks,  some  of  the  less-common  ones  consistently  pose 
challenges  even  at  the  ELA  30-1  level.  Among  them  are  colons,  hyphens,  dashes, 
ellipses,  and  parentheses. 

Sometimes  the  rules  governing  these  marks  can  be  a touch  complex;  that’s  where 
a good  handbook  earns  its  keep.  But  if  you’d  like  a quick  overview  of  these  five 
punctuation  marks — now  or  at  any  future  time  in  the  course — take  a look  at  the 
segment  “Colons,  Hyphens,  Dashes,  Ellipses,  and  Parentheses”  on  your  English 
Language  Arts  30-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM.  Bear  in  mind  that  you  may 
have  seen  this  clip  last  year  when  taking  ELA  20-1. 


Lesson  3 has  focused  on  the  use  of  a writer’s  handbook  while  working  through  this 
English  Language  Arts  30-1  course.  Do  make  sure  that  you  acquire  a handbook.  You 
can  borrow  one,  buy  a used  one,  or  buy  a brand  new  one. 


GOING  FURTHER 


If  you  have  access  to  the  Internet,  you  can  get  a lot  of  help  with  matters  of 
correctness  online  as  well.  One  way  is  to  go  to  a good  search  engine  and  just  use 
Writer’s  Handbook  or  Handbook  of  English  as  search  terms.  Another  approach  is 
to  set  up  a search  for  a particular  mechanical  aspect  of  writing — like  semicolons. 
But  while  the  Internet  can  be  a help,  a good  handbook  that  you  can  carry  around 
and  get  to  know  intimately  is  still  a must. 
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Section  1 has  given  you  a general  introduction  to  your  English  Language  Arts  30-1 
course.  Now  that  you’re  familiar  with  the  structure  of  this  course  and  the  materials 
you’ll  be  using,  it’s  time  to  reinforce  the  importance  of  recording  your  thoughts  and 
feelings  in  your  Writing  Folder  and  finding  and  developing  your  personal  voice.  This 
is  what  you’ll  be  doing  in  Section  2. 


Now  turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  1 A and  complete 
the  assignment  question  for  this  section. 


Section  1:  Introductions 


I — 


Have  any  of  your  English  language  arts  teachers 
in  the  past  suggested  to  you  that  your  writing 
has — or  lacks — “voice”?  If  so,  have  you  wondered 
just  what  your  teachers  meant?  The  idea  of 
finding  and  developing  your  voice  in  writing  may 
sound  strange  to  you,  but  it’s  really  a simple  idea. 
What  it  means  is  finding  a way  of  expressing  your 
ideas  that’s  honestly  and  unaffectedly  your  own. 
Writing  that  has  an  authentic  voice  isn’t  writing 
that’s  been  done  to  please  the  teacher  or  to  sound 
impressive.  It’s  writing  that  creates  the 
impression  that  a real  person  is  speaking. 

Some  situations  require  “voice”  more  than  others. 
It’s  far  less  important  in  a formal  report  than  in  a 
poem.  Where  voice  is  most  important  is  in 
personal,  exploratory,  expressive  writing.  This 
sort  of  writing  will  be  the  focus  of  Section  2. 

When  you’ve  finished  this  section,  the  hope  is 
that  you’ll  have  improved  your  ability  to  write  in 
a voice  that’s  truly  your  own — and  that  you’ll 
have  found  pleasure  in  doing  so. 


Are  you  a reluctant  writer  who  finds  it  hard  to  find  the  right  words  to  express  what 
you  think  or  feel?  Or  are  you  one  who  relishes  the  opportunity  to  put  your  thoughts 
and  feelings  down  on  paper? 


voice 


1 in  writing,  the 
personal  and 
recognizable  style 
1 of  a writer,  ranging 
from  natural  to 
stiff,  from  honest  to 
insincere 


Do  you  find  that  the  first  sentence  of  any  writing  assignment  is  always  the  hardest  to 
write?  Do  you  tend  to  put  off  completing  the  task  till  the  very  last  minute? 

Do  you  believe  that  what  you  write  is  a true  reflection  of  how  you  feel  or  think?  Or  is 
it  usually  just  something  you  do  because  a teacher  has  assigned  it? 

In  this  lesson,  you’re  going  to  focus  on  developing  a free-flowing,  honest,  and 
natural  voice  when  you  put  words  on  paper — the  ultimate  key  to  success  in  writing! 


f 'A 

Voice  in  writing!  You  know, 

for  years  teachers  have 
been  telling  me  that  my 
writing  lacks  “voice”  or  that  I 
should  try  to  develop  a more 
natural  “voice.”  I really  don’t 
know  what  they  mean.  I do 
realize  that  one  person’s 
style  of  writing  is  different 
from  other  people’s,  but  I just 
don’t  get  this  “voice”  stuff. 


( ^ 

You’re  not  alone,  Tyson.  Voice  in 

writing  is  quite  an  abstract 
concept.  I hope  the  discussion 
that  follows  helps  clarify  it  for  you. 


Section  2:  Finding  Your  Voice 


When  teachers  speak  of  developing  your  own  “voice”  in  writing,  students  sometimes 
have  trouble  understanding  what  they  mean.  Put  simply,  a piece  of  writing  is  said  to 
have  voice  if  readers  get  the  feeling  that  they’re  truly  in  touch  with  the  person  who 
wrote  it.  A composition  lacks  voice  if  it  sounds  contrived,  artificial,  or  just  “churned 
out”  because  it  was  assigned. 

By  contrast,  compositions  have  voice  if  they  sound  genuine,  if  they  give  the 
impression  that  the  writers  really  meant  what  they  were  saying,  and  if  they  create 
the  feeling  that  they  were  written  by  unique  individuals  who  enjoyed  writing  and 
who  expressed  themselves  honestly — whether  they  were  feeling  angry,  jubilant, 
depressed,  or  enthusiastic  at  the  time. 


any  real-life 
situations  or  even 
hypothetical 
events;  the 
purposes,  intended 
audiences,  and 
situations  that 
motivate  the  usage 
of  a specific  form  to 
communicate  a 
particular  message 


Some  students  find  it  very  difficult  to  be  genuine  when  they  write.  They  feel  they 
have  to  take  on  a voice,  vocabulary,  and  tone  that  isn’t  natural  to  them  in  order  to 
please  the  teacher  or  marker.  The  result  is  often  writing  that’s  unnatural,  insincere, 
and  ineffective.  If  you  get  anything  out  of  this  program,  it  should  be  the  importance 
of  developing  a natural,  sincere,  and  effective  voice  in  your  writing  and  other  forms 
of  communication. 

To  begin  or  continue  that  development,  use  your  Writing  Folder  to  record  your 
thoughts  and  feelings  about  texts  and  contexts  that  you  encounter.  Make  folder 
writing — the  kind  of  personal,  expressive  writing  you’ll  be  doing  in  your  folder— 
a lifelong  habit! 


Could  you  please 
run  that  part  about 
texts  and  contexts  by 
me  one  more  time? 
I’m  a bit  confused. 


Absolutely.  As  you’ll  recall  from 
Section  1,  in  this  course  we’re  using 
the  word  text  to  mean  anything  that 
communicates.  Whether  it’s  a written 
work,  a speech  or  spoken  comment,  a 
visual  representation  like  a photograph 
or  sculpture,  or  a song — as  long  as  it 
communciates,  it’s  a text. 


That’s  a tough  one  to  define.  In  a narrow  sense,  a 
context  can  be  thought  of  as  the  real-life  situation 
out  of  which  a text  is  created.  For  instance,  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.’s  famous  speech  “I  Have  a 
Dream”  was  created  in  the  context  of  the  civil 
rights  movement  in  the  United  States  several 
decades  ago.  In  a broader  sense,  though,  you  can 
think  of  context  as  being  any  real-life  situation — or 
even  a hypothetical  one.  This  should  become 
clearer  as  you  progress  through  the  course. 
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GOING  FURTHER 


You’ll  be  encountering  the  term  context  throughout  this  course.  The  idea  that 
there’s  a context  that  surrounds  the  creation  of  every  text  as  well  as  a context 
around  each  person’s  response  to  that  text  can  sometimes  be  a tricky  one  to  catch 
onto.  For  a fuller  explanation  of  the  term  context,  go  to  the  English  Language  Arts 
30-1  Interactive  Multimedia  CD-ROM  and  watch  the  segment  titled  “Context— The 
View  from  Here,  There,  and  Everywhere.” 

Pay  close  attention;  this  clip  should  help  you  come  to  terms  with  the  whole  idea 
of  the  context  that  surrounds  every  text-creation  and  text-interpretation  situation. 
When  you’ve  finished,  try  to  summarize  in  a paragraph  of  your  own  the  concept 
of  context  as  it’s  expressed  in  the  multimedia  segment.  Then  continue  with  the 
following  discussion  of  voice  in  writing. 


Ironically,  teachers  often  find  that  it’s  their  most  academically  oriented  students  who 
have  the  greatest  trouble  writing  with  an  authentic  voice.  These  are  often  the 
students  who  have  learned  very  well  how  to  write  in  the  polished,  formal  style  that 
they’ve  learned  teachers  like;  but  this  sometimes  means  that  they’ve  forgotten  how 
to  express  themselves  with  an  honest,  natural  enthusiasm.  By  contrast,  less 
academic  students  often  lack  polish  in  their  writing  but  put  their  real  thoughts  and 
feelings  down  with  their  own  honest  voice.  What  their  writing  lacks  in  polish  it 
frequently  makes  up  for  in  energy  and  enthusiasm. 

As  a student  taking  ELA  30-1,  are  you,  perhaps,  guilty  of  having  lost  touch  with  your 
own  voice?  If  you  are,  re-establishing  that  touch  is  something  you  can  work  on  in 
this  course— especially  with  the  help  of  your  Writing  Folder.  Of  course,  writing  with 
an  authentic  voice  doesn’t  have  to  mean  that  your  writing  lacks  grace  or  polish — far 
from  it.  What  it  does  mean  is  that  the  artificiality  that  can  result  from  “giving 
teachers  what  they  want  to  hear”  has  been  largely  eradicated — or,  at  least,  that  it’s 
been  given  second  place  to  honest  self-expression.  The  goal  is  to  regain  your  own 
voice  while  not  forgetting  how  to  create  effective,  polished  prose. 

Sometimes  it’s  easier  to  see  a distinction  if  you’re  a bit  removed  from  the  situation. 
The  two  pieces  of  writing  that  follow  were  written  by  students  much  younger  than 
you— in  the  upper-elementary  grades;  for  this  reason,  perhaps  you’ll  be  better  able 
to  assess  their  quality  of  voice.  Both  were  written  in  response  to  the  topic  “My  Pet,” 
and  both  were  created  by  young  writers  with  a good  deal  of  future  promise.  Both 
received  good  grades.  The  two  pieces  are  reproduced  here  largely  as  they  were 
submitted.  Only  spelling  has  been  corrected. 


1.  Read  the  two  pieces  and  explain  which  one  has  the  strongest  voice. 


My  ^c^  RalpJt 


zMe  w~ekjJnA< 


ov&i  75  Jle  mainly  Imwn  (md  u/Jute  with  4&me  Uack.  dp&U  on  UiA  head,.  My 


and  he,  oi  -to  Iticj,  he,  can  take,  JjOad  the,  cxuMdte/i.  QaLpit  AJ&PspA  alot  and  he,  iA  13 


Qinyen, 


Aid^a/ummL  my  j^ace  mMecaddAe  VU.  4&.imbm  and.  6meiU  4&.. 


jp&d..and..  malzM:M&_f1e£Lte^^^  cud  <djuqJit.lidd  in  Uie.  myrnmcj.  Mam. 


licking  me^Atdk. 


-li£di-f/]M4ddjmd-.!!J£ll.k^all.-my-te<mU.J^^  andltkmk. 


Go^y. 


2.  Now  go  back  and  try  to  find  examples  of  writing  you’ve  done  in  the  past.  You 
might  look  at  journal  or  folder  writing  that  you’ve  done  for  previous  English 
language  arts  courses  (which,  of  course,  you’ve  carefully  saved!).  Does  an 
honest,  authentic  voice  come  through,  or  have  you  written  in  a manner  that  you 
thought  would  satisfy  your  teacher?  What  aspects  of  your  writing  please  you? 
What  needs  work? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  128. 


Whenever  you  revise  your  own  writing — especially  writing  of  the  personal, 
expressive  sort — check  to  see  that  your  own  voice  comes  through.  Here  are  some 
questions  you  can  ask  yourself: 

• Does  my  writing  sound  as  if  I care  about  the  subject? 

® Have  I said  what  I really  mean  and  feel? 

• Have  I written  in  a way  that’s  interesting  and  natural? 

• Have  I included  details  that  others  might  not  have  thought  about? 

e Does  my  writing  sound  involved?  Confident? 

• Does  my  writing  sound  like  me? 

Of  course  the  word  voice,  applied  as  you’ve  been  doing  it,  is  borrowed  from  the 
realm  of  speaking  and  the  oral  transmission  of  information.  Speakers,  of  course, 
have  a much  larger  range  of  tools  available  to  them  than  writers  do  to  convey  their 
feelings  and  attitudes.  It’s  easy  to  see  how  a speaker  with  a flat,  monotone  style  can 
be  said  to  lack  voice  as  compared  to  a dynamic  orator  who  uses  the  full  range  of 
pitch,  volume,  emphasis,  and  speed  that  oral  delivery  allows. 

But  even  without  the  variety  of  voice  techniques  available  to  a speaker,  individuals 
all  have  their  own  “voices”  when  they  talk;  that  is,  they  all  have  ways  of  speaking 
that  are  peculiar  to  themselves.  Try  this  experiment  sometime:  Listen  to  a 
conversation  among  your  friends  or  family  members  (and  don’t  forget  to  listen  to 
yourself).  Then  imagine  that  someone  recorded  the  conversation  and  copied  out  a 
transcript  of  the  recording  without  including  the  names  of  the  speakers.  How  would 
you,  on  being  presented  with  the  transcript,  know  which  person  said  what?  It’s  that 
quality  telling  you  who’s  speaking  that  makes  for  each  person’s  voice. 


GOING  FURTHER 


If  you’d  actually  like  to  carry  out  this  experiment,  go  ahead,  but  before  you  show 
the  transcript  to  anyone,  get  the  permission  of  the  speakers  first.  But  don’t  tell 
them  they’re  being  taped  until  you’ve  done  it  or  the  conversation’s  naturalness 
will  be  destroyed. 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  been  reminded  that  the  basis  of  good  writing  is  honesty.  In  the  next 
lesson,  you’ll  focus  more  on  freeing  that  natural  voice  that  is  yours  and  yours  alone. 
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esson  2:  Personal  Writing  About 
Literature 


Responding  Personally 


To  overcome  the  reluctance  to  express 
your  thoughts,  feelings,  and  initial 
responses  to  a text,  remind  yourself  that 
you’re  a unique  individual.  This  is 
something  you’ve  been  hearing  all  your  life,  but  just  what  does  it  mean?  How  is  this 
fact  relevant  to  a study  of  English  language  arts? 


When  you’re  asked  to  analyse  or  write 
about  a poem,  short  story,  or  essay — or 
a photograph,  a film,  or  even  an 
advertisement— do  you  feel  frustrated  or 
at  a loss  as  to  where  to  start?  Odds  are 
that  you  do  feel  this  way  at  least 
sometimes.  Many  students  express  some 
degree  of  reluctance  to  discuss  literature 
and  other  types  of  texts — for  a number 
of  reasons.  In  this  lesson,  you’re  going  to 
learn  more  about  how  to  overcome  this 
reluctance  and  to  explore  ways  of 
responding  to  other  people’s  creative 
expressions  of  their  thoughts  and 
feelings. 


a form  of 
literature— for 
example,  the  novel, 
the  short  story,  or 
poetry 


form 


a variety  of  literary, 
audio,  visual,  or 
multimedia 
communication — 


The  manner  in  which  you  express  yourself,  how  you  interpret  what  you  hear,  see, 
and  read— the  ways  in  which  you  respond  to  what  others  communicate  to  you — are 
like  nobody  else’s.  And  they  shouldn’t  be.  After  all,  your  unique  take  on  things  is 
what  makes  you  who  you  are — you! 

You  must  believe  this  deep  in  your  heart.  What  you  have  to  offer  is  quite  special  in 
terms  of  responses  to  differing  contexts  and  to  texts  of  various  genres,  forms,  and 
media  types.  To  explore  this  matter  further,  read  the  following  excerpt  from  a famous 
inspirational  piece  of  writing  and  respond  to  the  question  that  comes  after  it. 


for  example, 
poems,  letters, 
journal  writing, 
narratives, 
dialogues,  comics, 
photos,  videos,  or 
PowerPoint®  shows 
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Beyond  a wholesome  discipline, 
be  gentle  with  yourself. 

You  are  a child  of  the  universe 
no  less  than  the  trees  and  the  stars; 

you  have  a right  to  be  here. 

And  whether  or  not  it  is  clear  to  you, 
no  doubt  the  universe  is  unfolding  as  it  should. 

—from  “Desiderata”  by  Max  Ehrmann 


i 


1.  a.  What  positive  message  do  you  get  from  this  brief  excerpt? 

b.  Do  you  agree  with  the  sentiment  expressed  in  this  stanza  of  “Desiderata”? 
Explain  your  response. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  128. 


GOING  FURTHER 


You  may  well  be  familiar  with  the  poem  “Desiderata.”  It  has  become  an 
immensely  popular  piece  of  writing — one  of  the  most  famous  inspirational 
passages  ever  written;  quotations  from  it  have  worked  their  way  into  the 
collective  consciousness  of  our  society — so  much  so,  unfortunately,  that  many 
have  became  cliches. 

A popular  misconception  about  the  poem  is  that  it  was  anonymously  written  in 
1692  and  was  later  found  in  Old  St.  Paul’s  Church  in  Baltimore.  It  was  actually 
written  by  Max  Ehrmann  (1872-1945)  in  1927.  The  confusion  began  when  the 
rector  of  the  church  included  “Desiderata”  in  a collection  of  inspirational 
literature.  Someone  later  used  the  same  piece  in  another  context  and  incorrectly 
maintained  that  it  was  found  on  a wall  of  the  church,  which  was  erected  in  1692 

If  you’d  like  to  read  the  entire  poem,  use  “Desiderata”  or  “Max  Ehrmann”  as  a 
search  term  in  an  Internet  search  engine.  You  should  quickly  find  a copy  of  the 
work. 

Here’s  one  website  to  try: 

http://www.fleurdelis.com/desiderata.htm 


1 Max  Ehrmann,  “Desiderata,”  1952.  Reproduced  by  permission  of  Robert  L.  Bell. 
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I really  like  that  excerpt  from  “Desiderata.”  It  reminds  me  that 
I have  a place  in  the  world.  I do  have  a right  to  be  here,  and  I 
also  have  a right  to  express  my  unique  perspectives  on  life. 


Yes,  you  do.  This  lesson  also  recognizes  that 
is  consequently  designed  to  help  you  develop 
more  skill  in  expressing  your  uniqueness. 


What  makes  you  so  unique?  Partly  it’s  your  genetic  makeup;  partly  it’s  the  family, 
community,  nation,  and  culture  in  which  you’ve  been  raised.  It’s  also  partly  the  sum 
total  of  all  your  life  experiences — something  that’s  obviously  unique  to  you. 


multimedia 


involving  more 
than  one  means  of 
communication— 
for  example,  print 
and  photography 


It’s  easy  to  forget  that  every  experience  you  have — significant  or  otherwise — can 
affect  the  way  you  see  the  world  and  how  you  respond  to  and  interpret  new 
information.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  same  also  applies  to  how  you  interpret 
texts— print,  visual,  aural,  and  multimedia. 


I am  a part  of  all  that  I have  met. 

—from  “Ulysses”  by  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 


Now  it’s  time  to  practise  accessing  that  vast  storehouse  of  experiences  and 
knowledge  that  makes  you  the  unique  person  you  are.  Before  you  do  so,  are  you 
interested  in  learning  what  the  secret  of  success  is  when  it  comes  to  understanding 
and  appreciating  literature? 

The  secret  is  a simple  one.  To  truly  appreciate  and  come  to  the  meaning,  purpose, 
and  significance  of  a text,  you  need  to  connect  personally  with  it.  Your  challenge  is 
to  find  similarities  between  yourself  and  what  you’re  reading,  hearing,  or  viewing. 
The  secret  is  to  connect. 

In  other  words,  you  have  to  access  that  huge  collection  of  memories  and  experiences  that 
you’ve  accumulated  over  your  lifetime;  then  find  personal  connections  between  yourself 
and  whatever  it  is  that  you’re  reading,  hearing,  or  viewing. 


Here  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  you  can  connect. 

Look  for  similarities  and  contrasts  between 

© yourself  and  any  of  the  characters  in  the  text 

• the  characters  in  the  text  and  people  you  know,  for  example,  friends, 
acquaintances,  or  family  members 

the  characters  in  the  text  and  characters  in  other  texts  you’ve  encountered,  for 
example,  short  stories,  novels,  films,  or  TV  shows 

As  you’re  looking  for  similarities  and  contrasts,  think  of  things  like 

gender,  age,  personality  traits  • conflicts 

• values,  interests,  goals  • experiences 

• familial  relationships 

Free-Flow  Writing 

You’ll  soon  be  asked  to  consider  the  more  important  experiences  and  factors  in  your 
life  that  have  influenced  the  way  you  see  your  world  and  helped  to  make  you  the 
special  person  you  are.  But  before  all  this,  it’s  important  to  face  up  to  the  difficulty 
that  so  many  people  have  in  writing  or  talking  about  themselves. 


OK,  I can  understand  the  connecting  part.  But  it’s  the  personal 
writing  aspect  of  all  this  that  I find  a problem.  How  do  I express 
my  personal  response  to  a text  I’ve  encountered?  I never  know 
where  to  start.  Besides,  with  personal  writing,  I don’t  really  know 
how  much  the  teacher  wants  to  know  or  should  know  about  me. 
There’s  some  stuff  in  my  life  that  I’m  not  willing  to  share. 


Levi  has  raised  two  very  good  points  that  need  to  be  dealt  with.  One  is  that  some 
aspects  of  everybody’s  life  are  difficult  to  write  about— but  you  should  also  know 
that  writing  about  problems,  issues,  and  beliefs  can  be  very  enlightening,  helpful, 
and  even  therapeutic. 

Remember  that  much  of  the  personal  writing  you’ll  be  doing  for  this  course  will  be 
for  your  Writing  Folder.  Review  what  was  stated  about  the  purpose  of  the  Writing 
Folder  in  the  last  section.  Then  answer  the  following  questions. 

2.  What  are  the  purposes  of  the  Writing  Folder? 

3.  Who  normally  chooses  what  the  teacher  will  read  and  evaluate  from  the  Writing 
Folder? 


r 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  129. 


v 


Now  that  you’ve  reminded  yourself  that  the  purpose  of  the  Writing  Folder  is  to  store 
exploratory  personal  writing  that  you’ve  completed — and  that  you  are  the  only 
person  who  has  access  to  the  folder  and  who  ultimately  chooses  what  will  be  read 
and  graded  by  your  teacher — you  should  feel  more  comfortable  about  the  kinds  of 
personal  writing  you’ll  be  asked  to  do  for  this  course. 

The  other  issue  raised  by  Levi  is  knowing  where  to  start.  Do  you  find  that  the  first 
sentence  is  always  the  most  difficult  to  complete  in  any  writing  assignment?  Do  you 
empathsize  with  Meg  in  the  following  cartoon? 


free-flow  writing 


freewriting; 
personal  writing 
designed  to 
encourage  the  free 
expression  of 
feelings  and  to 
generate  ideas, 
whereby  people 
write  whatever 
enters  their  minds 
on  a topic  as  the 
thoughts  occur 


prewriting 


generating  ideas 
and  planning  for 
writing  through 
such  processes  as 
discussing, 
thinking, 
brainstorming, 
clustering,  or 
making  lists 


To  deal  with  difficulties  like  the  one  Meg  is  having,  you’re  now  going  to  be 
introduced  to  (or,  more  likely,  you’re  going  to  review)  a kind  of  writing  that’s 
designed  to  help  you  express  your  feelings  freely  and  generate  ideas  that  can  later  be 
used  for  a polished  piece  of  work.  It’s  usually  called  free-flow  writing  or, 
sometimes,  simply  freewriting.  Because  free-flow  writing  is  so  effective  a method  of 
unlocking  ideas  for  creative-writing  projects  of  all  sorts,  it’s  one  of  the  most 
frequently  recommended  prewriting  strategies.  You’ll  be  looking  at  other  prewriting 
strategies  when  you  review  the  writing  process  in  Section  4. 
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Here’s  how  it  works. 


a focus  for  writing, 
usually  consisting 
of  a number  of 
topics  or  questions 
to  write  about 


You’ll  soon  be  provided  with  a writing  prompt,  or  focus,  for 
your  writing.  Often  this  consists  of  a number  of  items  or 
questions. 


When  the  prompt  consists  of  a number  of  topics,  you 
shouldn’t  feel  that  you  have  to  address  each  and  every  item. 
Focus  on  the  ones  that  you  have  the  most  to  say  about — 
unless  you’re  specifically  instructed  to  do  otherwise. 


You’ll  need  paper  and  a pen.  Using  a computer  for  this  activity  isn’t 
recommended,  but  it  can  be  done. 


One  effective  way  to  use  free-flow  writing  to  generate  ideas  is  to  do  it  for  a timed 
period— five  minutes,  for  example.  You’ll  be  doing  a timed  free-flow  writing  activity 
when  you’re  given  your  prompt. 


Ms.  Kim:  The  idea  of  timed  free-flow  writing  is  simply  that  you  don’t  stop 

writing  once  you’ve  started.  You  just  keep  writing  or  typing  until  the  allotted 
time  is  up.  This  doesn’t  mean  that  you  have  to  write  quickly,  but  it  does 
mean  that  you  keep  writing,  even  when  the  ideas  seem  to  dry  up. 

Tyson:  I make  a lot  of  spelling  mistakes.  My  previous  teacher  suggested  that  I 
look  up  words  that  I’m  not  certain  of. 

Ms.  Kim:  For  purposes  of  this  activity,  don’t  worry  about  spelling  or  grammar. 
You  can  do  that  later  if  you  decide  to  use  what  you’ve  come  up  with  to  polish 
into  a more  formal  piece  of  writing.  The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  generate 
a lot  of  thoughts  and  feelings  on  a specific  focus.  If  you  write  non-stop  and 
don’t  edit,  you’re  likely  to  generate  more  ideas. 


Carmen:  But  what  happens  if  my  mind  goes  blank?  That  happens  a lot  when  I 
write. 


■ ■ ■ ■ W3EM 


Ms.  Kim:  If  your  mind  seems  to  go  blank,  just  keep  writing.  Choose  a phrase  or 
word  to  write — over  and  over  if  necessary — to  keep  your  pen  or  typing  fingers 
working.  One  idea  is  to  just  keep  repeating  the  last  word  you  wrote  before 
you  went  blank,  but  I recommend  that  you  use  the  word  inspiration  or  the 
phrase  I’m  a genius.  You’ll  find  that  as  soon  as  you’ve  written  the  word  or 
phrase  once  or  twice,  a new  idea  will  come  to  you. 

Fiona:  So  I can’t  fill  my  page  with  inspiration ? 

Ms.  Kim:  Not  a good  plan.  Remember  that  the  most  important  purpose  of  this 
activity  is  to  access  your  vast  storehouse  of  knowledge  and  experience.  In 
free-flow  writing,  you  want  to  explore  what  you  really  think  and  feel.  The 
temptation  that  many  students  have  when  they’re  assigned  something  by  a 
teacher  is  to  give  the  teacher  what  they  think  he  or  she  wants.  Avoid  that 
temptation.  Write  honestly. 


4.  Create  a list  of  the  key  instructions  for  timed  free-flow  writing  from  the  preceding 
class  discussion.  Write  the  list  as  if  you  were  the  teacher  creating  a handout  for 
students. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  129. 


Now  here’s  your  free-flow  writing  activity.  Even  if  you’re  sceptical,  give  it  a try.  You 
may  be  surprised  with  the  results  you  achieve. 


Writing  Folder  Suggestion  1 B 

In  your  Writing  Folder,  using  the  free-flow  writing  process  already  outlined,  respond 
to  the  following  questions.  Give  yourself  at  least  five  minutes  of  writing  time. 


What  are  some  of  the  major  experiences  and  factors  in  your  life  that  have 
influenced 


• the  ways  in  which  you  see  the  world? 

• the  attitudes  you  have  toward  people  and  schooling? 

• the  development  of  your  unique  personality? 

Consider  such  things  as  your  cultural  and  ethnic 
background,  your  community,  your  family 
and  friends,  and  any  significant 
experiences  you’ve  had. 
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Remember,  the  purpose  of  free-flow  writing  is  to  jog  your  creative  energies  and  free 
up  ideas  for  more  polished  pieces.  Now  that  you’ve  done  it  once,  you  can  use  it  as  a 
strategy  whenever  you’re  called  upon  to  do  personal  writing. 

5.  Freewriting  is  a tried-and-true  strategy  for  freeing  up  ideas  for  personal  responses 
and  shifting  the  mind  into  gear  for  this  sort  of  writing.  But  perhaps  you  have 
other  strategies  that  you’ve  discovered  will  work  for  you.  Think  about  the  way 
you  normally  approach  tasks  of  this  sort.  What  strategies  do  you  use?  How  well 
do  they  work? 


j Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  129.  i 


The  best  piece  of  advice  I got  about  writing  is  to  read,  read,  and 
read  again.  Also  to  speak  in  your  own  tongue,  be  yourself. 

—Jackie  Kay 


Expressive  Writing 

One  objective  of  this  English  Language  Arts  30-1  course  is  to  help  you  develop  your 
ability  to  respond  personally  to  things  you  read,  hear,  see,  or  otherwise  experience. 
As  you  work  through  the  course,  you’ll  frequently  encounter  situations  in  which 
you’re  asked  for  a personal  response  to  something.  On  these  occasions,  out  of 
necessity  you’ll  have  to  use  the  first-person  pronoun  I. 


That’s  going  to  be  hard  to 
do.  I’ve  always  been  told  that 
I should  never  use  the  word  / 
in  an  essay.  Now  you’re 
telling  me  that  I have  to? 


Exactly.  For  certain  types  of  writing, 
it’s  absolutely  essential  that  you  use 
the  personal  pronoun  / when  you 
express  your  thoughts,  feelings, 
and  initial  responses  to  a text. 


fi. 


A personal  response  to  a text  is  your  opportunity  to  express  directly  and  honestly 
how  you’ve  reacted  to  literature,  visuals,  or  media— or  to  just  about  anything  else, 
for  that  matter.  When  asked  for  a personal  response,  don’t  be  afraid  of  “making  a 
mistake”  or  appearing  silly.  Fully  explore  your  thoughts  and  feelings.  Learning  to 
trust  your  own  response  and  to  express  it  clearly  is  an  important  part  of  becoming  an 
effective  communicator. 


expressive 

writing 


informal,  often 
experimental, 
writing  that 
explores,  reflects 
on,  and  expresses 
ideas  and  feelings 


critical  analysis 


close  and 
well-reasoned 
discussion  of  a text 


The  type  of  personal  writing  that  you’ll  be  putting  into  your  Writing  Folder  is 
sometimes  called  expressive  writing,  for  it  allows  you  to  express  your  feelings  and 
ideas  honestly  and  freely— without  worrying  a great  deal  about  such  things  as 
“correctness”  or  critical  analysis.  Whenever  you  do  this  type  of  writing,  resist  the 
temptation  of  putting  down  what  you  think  your  teacher  wants  to  hear.  Expressive 
writing  is  your  opportunity  to  explore  your  true  thoughts  and  feelings. 


It’s  no  coincidence  that  professional  writers  will  often 
engage  in  expressive  writing  just  to  keep  in  practice. 
Just  putting  pen  to  paper  (or  fingers  to  keyboard)  using 
the  non-stop  writing  technique  can  serve  not  only  to 
reveal  what  you  really  think  or  feel  about  a topic  but  also  to  produce  new  thoughts  and 
ideas  that  can  serve  as  “seeds”  for  future  pieces  of  writing. 


Reflective  and  exploratory  writing  are  other  terms 
sometimes  used  to  refer  to  this  kind  of  writing.  These 
names  emphasize  that  when  engaged  in  this  sort  of 
writing,  people  can  reflect  on  themselves  and  their 
experiences  while  exploring  new  ways  of  expressing 
themselves. 


Writing  folders,  diaries,  journals,  and  notebooks  all  provide  writers  with  sources  of 
ideas  as  well  as  places  in  which  they  can  “try  out”  different  ways  of  writing  and 
thinking. 


When  the  Assignment  Booklet  asks  you  to  submit  something  from  your  Writing 
Folder,  you’ll  normally  be  expected  to  revise,  edit,  and  polish  it  prior  to  submission— 
or  even  to  use  it  as  a source  of  ideas  for  a brand  new  composition.  In  other  words, 
you’ll  also  be  graded  on  the  correctness  and  “polish”  of  your  submitted  work.  But  up 
to  that  point,  the  focus  should  be  on  an  honest  expression  of  your  ideas  presented  in 
a “voice”  that’s  recognizably  your  own. 


Personal,  expressive,  and  free-flow  writing  are  by  their  very  natures  experimental — 
and,  as  a result,  they  can  be  rather  haphazard  and  unpolished.  A great  deal  more  is 
needed  to  produce  a polished  piece  of  writing,  and  that’s  the  process  you’ll  be 
looking  at  in  detail  in  Section  4 of  this  Module. 


Writing  is  not  hard.  Just  get  paper  and  pencil,  sit  down,  and  write  as 
it  occurs  to  you.  The  writing  is  easy— it’s  the  occurring  that’s  hard. 

—Canadian  humorist  Stephen  Leacock 


For  more  information  about  the  sort  of  expressive,  personal  writing  you’ll  be  doing  in 
your  Writing  Folder,  take  a look  at  pages  115  to  118  of  the  English  Language  Arts 
Handbook  for  Secondary  Students.  The  discussion  of  response  journals  and  journal 
writing  you’ll  find  there  is  essentially  about  the  same  type  of  work  you’ll  be  doing  in 
your  folder.  Only  the  terminology  is  slightly  different. 
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onclusion 


In  Section  2,  you’ve  begun  the  journey  of  discovery  that’s  made  possible  through  the 
various  forms  of  personal  and  expressive  writing.  As  you  work  through  this  course 
and  produce  entries  for  your  Writing  Folder,  never  lose  sight  of  the  idea  that  this 
writing  is  for  you — not  your  teacher  or  anyone  else.  Of  course,  when  you  do  choose 
pieces  to  revise  and  polish,  sharing  them  with  others  is  a natural  thing  to  do.  This  is 
something  you’ll  hear  more  about  when  looking  at  the  writing  process  in  Section  4. 

Now  it’s  time  to  turn  your  attention  to  what  this  course  is  really  all  about — lifelong 
learning  and  the  role  it  plays  in  your  life.  This  will  be  the  focus  of  Section  3.  In  that 
section,  you’ll  also  be  looking  at  the  role  of  literature  in  enabling  you  to  be  the  most 
that  you  can  be. 


Now  turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  1 A and  complete 
the  assignment  question  for  this  section. 


cm 
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Have  you  ever  felt  impatient  about  completing  the 
formal  schooling  stage  of  your  life  and  wished 
you  could  get  on  with  your  “real”  life?  If  so,  be 
patient  and  remember  that  learning  is  an 
important  aspect  of  your  life — for  all  of  your  life. 
Learning  isn’t  just  something  you  do  when  you’re 
young  or  in  school.  In  other  words,  you  don’t 
stop  learning  once  you’ve  left  high  school, 
college,  or  university. 

In  Section  3,  you’ll  be  challenged  to  think  about 
yourself  as  a lifelong  learner— as  someone  who’s 
constantly  receiving  information,  processing  it, 
making  inferences  and  judgments,  and,  in  turn, 
developing  skills  that  help  in  effectively 
communicating  with  others  what  has  been 
learned.  You’ll  think  about  how  lifelong  learning 
will  affect  your  own  life,  and  you’ll  be  asked  to 
set  learning  goals  for  yourself.  Finally,  in  the  last 
lesson,  you’ll  consider  the  learning  style  that 
works  best  for  you,  and  you’ll  be  challenged  to 
discover,  use,  and  monitor  strategies  that 
maximize  your  ability  to  benefit  from  new 
learning  opportunities  throughout  your  life. 
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In  the  past,  it  was  believed  that  success  in  life  was  primarily  dependent  on  what 
you  learned— your  area  of  specialty  or  expertise.  Today,  many  well-trained  and 
highly  educated  people  are  losing  their  jobs,  not  because  they  aren’t  skilled  enough 
but  rather  because  their  jobs  have  literally  disappeared.  Technological  developments 
have  made  their  specialized  skills  obsolete.  A combination  of  rapid  technological 
growth  and  a global  economy  has  resulted  in  large  numbers  of  highly  trained  or 
expert  people  being  forced  to  enter  new  careers  or  professions  in  their  middle  years. 
And  this,  of  necessity,  involves  new  learning. 

Your  success  in  life,  therefore,  may  very  well  depend  not  on  what  you’ve  learned  but 
rather  on  how  well  you’ve  learned  how  to  learn. 

What  Lifelong  Learning  Is 


1 . With  at  least  one  study  partner,  share  and  discuss  your  ideas  regarding  the 
following  questions.  Write  up  your  findings. 

• Do  you  know  of  any  adults  who  have  entered  a second  or  third  career  or 
occupation? 


• If  so,  what  lines  of  work  were  they  previously  involved  in  and  what  jobs  or 
careers  did  they  switch  to? 


Section  3:  The  Learning  Process 


® Why  did  they  choose  to  enter  the  new  career  or  occupation? 

® To  make  the  change  or  transition  into  the  new  area,  what  new  learning  or 
training  was  required? 

• How  did  they  feel  after  the  change  in  career?  Explain. 

If  you  can,  discuss  these  questions  with  an  adult  who  has  actually  switched  jobs. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  129. 


reading,  writing, 
discussing, 
viewing,  listening, 
and  representing 


representing 


a method  of 
communication 
that  involves 
conveying  ideas 
though  non-verbal 
means — using,  for 
example,  visuals, 
tone  of  voice, 
music,  and  sound 
effects 


What  does  all  this  talk  about  jobs,  changing 
careers,  and  lifelong  learning  have  to  do  with 
English  language  arts?  I thought  that  English 
was  all  about  poetry  and  Shakespeare  and  stuff. 


An  excellent  question.  The  study  of  English  language 
arts  has  changed  quite  dramatically  over  the  years.  It 
used  to  be  that  the  English  classroom  was  primarily 
dedicated  to  the  study  of  literature  and  writing;  but  today 
the  emphasis  has  shifted  to  helping  students  develop 
communication  skills,  thinking  skills,  and  learning  skills. 


What  about  the  literature?  Are  you  telling  me 
that  I wasted  my  money  buying  books  for  this 
course?  Besides,  I was  actually  looking  forward 
to  studying  Shakespeare  and  reading  a novel. 


You  certainly  didn’t  waste  your  money.  In  this  course, 
the  literature  and  other  texts  you’ll  be  studying  are 
the  “vehicles”  that  will  be  used  to  help  you  develop 
increasing  confidence  and  competence  with  your 
communicating,  thinking,  and  learning  skills. 


To  explain  a bit  more  fully  what  Ms.  Kim  means,  in  this  course  you  won’t  just  study 
literature  for  the  sake  of  studying  literature.  Hopefully  your  study  will  enable  you  to 
develop  skills  in  the  language  arts  of  reading,  writing,  speaking,  viewing,  listening, 
and  representing.  Always  remember  that  the  study  of  great  literature  you’re  about  to 
embark  on  is  the  vehicle — not  the  destination. 


metaphor 


a direct  figurative 
comparison 
between  two  unlike 
things 


2.  When  it’s  said  that  “literature  is  a vehicle,”  a metaphor  is  being  used— a 
figurative  comparison  between  two  unlike  things.  There  are  many  similarities 
between  literature  and  vehicles.  For  example,  they  can  both  take  you  places. 

Using  the  free-flow  writing  process,  expand  on  the  metaphor  of  literature  as  a 
vehicle  or  a means  of  getting  somewhere  rather  than  being  the  goal  or  end  in 
itself.  In  other  words,  develop  the  metaphor  further,  just  writing  ideas  down 
unedited  as  they  occur  to  you.  Here’s  how  one  student  began. 


Jlile/iaht/ie  can  take  yon,  almcj,  highway,  letting  ipn  4ee  the  Iphti  while  helping 
ipn  deuetxpe  ipun  deitU  at  dduMwp  and  nai^^  iMpi/ixjhan, 

inspiration,  inipi/udion,  wApiAatksn,  Mrwtelimei  thincp  wht ^ tup  ipn  and  ipu  hardtop 
mtice  them — like  a poem  that  horei  pan,  jpr  instance — bud  at  other  timei  ipnrealLp 


When  thti  happeiri,  ipu  can  stop  and  cp  booh  in  reverse  and  take  the  time  to 
eaperience  whatever  it  H . . . inspiration,  inspiration . . . 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  130. 


Learning  as  Self-Defence 

Take  the  time  now  to  think  a bit  more  about  the  expression  lifelong  learning.  Exactly  what 
does  the  term  mean?  Why  is  it  considered  so  critical  for  future  success  and  happiness? 

You’re  about  to  read  a poem  that  suggests  that  people  have  different  attitudes  toward 
learning.  Before  you  read  the  poem,  however,  reflect  on  how  you  feel  about  the  role 
and  importance  of  formal  learning  in  your  life.  The  Writing  Folder  activity  that 
follows  will  help  you  do  this. 

Writing  Folder  Suggestion  1C 

Using  the  free-flow  writing  process,  write  for  at  least  five  minutes  in  response 
to  the  following  questions: 

• What  is  the  relationship  between  attitude  and  learning? 

• What  do  students  with  a negative  attitude  toward  learning  look  and  act 
like  in  a classroom? 

• What  do  students  with  a positive  attitude  look  and  act  like? 

• How  important  are  good  marks  to  you?  Explain. 

• What  personal  benefits  do  you  hope  to  receive  from  a high  school 


education? 


Now  read  the  following  poem,  “Students”  by  Tom  Wayman.  Be  sure  to  read  the 
poem  at  least  twice  before  attempting  the  questions  that  follow  it. 


Students 


Tom  Wayman 


The  freshman  class-list  printouts 

showed  birthdates  so  recent 

Wayman  was  sure  the  computer  was  in  error. 

One  young  man,  however,  was  curious 
about  Wayman’s  mention  near  the  start  of  term 
of  his  old  college  newspaper: 

“You  were  an  editor  when ? Wow, 
that’s  the  year  I was  born.” 

The  wisdom  of  the  students 
hadn’t  altered,  though. 

Wayman  observed  many  clung  to 
The  Vaccination  Theory  of  Education 
he  remembered:  once  you  have  had  a subject 
you  are  immune 

and  never  have  to  consider  it  again. 

Other  students  continue  to  endorse 

The  Dipstick  Theory  of  Education: 

as  with  a car  engine,  where  as  long  as  the  oil  level 

is  above  the  add  line 

there  is  no  need  to  put  in  more  oil, 

so  if  you  receive  a pass  or  higher 

why  put  any  more  into  learning? 


At  the  front  of  the  room,  Wayman  sweated 
to  reveal  his  alternative. 

“Adopt  The  Rung  Fu  Theory  of  Education,” 
he  begged. 

“Learning  as  self-defence.  The  more  you  understand 

about  what’s  occurring  around  you 

the  better  prepared  you  are  to  deal  with  difficulties.” 

The  students  remained  skeptical. 

A young  woman  was  a pioneer 

of  The  Easy  Listening  Theory  of  Learning: 

spending  her  hours  in  class 

with  her  tape  recorder  earphones  on, 

silently  enjoying  a pleasanter  world. 

“Don’t  worry,  I can  hear  you,” 
she  reassured  Wayman 

when  after  some  days  he  was  moved  to  inquire. 


Finally,  at  terms’  end 

Wayman  inscribed  after  each  now-familiar  name  on  the  list 
the  traditional  single  letter. 

And  whatever  pedagogical  approach 
he  or  the  students  espoused, 

Wayman  knew  this  notation  would  be  pored  over 

with  more  intensity 

than  anything  else  Wayman  taught. 


GOING  FURTHER 


Canadian  poet  Tom  Wayman  is  often  described  as  the  “blue-collar  poet.”  Perhaps 
it’s  because  so  many  of  his  poems  are  autobiographical  and  trace  the  various 
careers  that  he’s  had.  They  vary  from  assembly-line  and  construction  work  to 
teaching.  Wayman,  indeed,  can  honestly  be  called  a lifelong  learner. 

If  you  liked  the  style,  humour,  or  sense  of  life  expressed  in  Wayman’s  poem,  you 
may  wish  to  read  some  of  his  other  work.  You  can  find  information  on  Wayman, 
along  with  some  of  his  poetry,  on  the  Internet.  Here’s  an  address  that  will  get  you 
started— or  just  use  a search  engine. 

http://www.library.utoronto.ca/canpoetry/wayman/index.htm 


3. 


4. 


The  poem  “Students”  describes  the  writer’s  perception  of 
three  common  “theories  of  education”  held  by  students. 

a.  Identify  these  theories  and,  in  your  own  words,  describe 
their  characteristics. 

b.  To  what  extent  do  you  or  your  friends  subscribe  to  any  of 
the  “theories”? 

What  theory  does  the  speaker  offer  as  an  alternative?  In  your 
response,  explain  how  this  theory  relates  to  the  metaphor  of 
literature  as  a vehicle  rather  than  the  destination  of  this  course. 


5.  Do  you  agree  with  the  speaker  that  most  students  are  more  concerned  with  the 

marks  they  get  than  with  the  learning  that  occurs  in  a classroom?  Explain  your  ideas. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  130  . 


1 Tom  Wayman,  “Students,”  in  The  Face  of  Jack  Munro  (Madeira  Park:  Harbour  Publishing,  1986).  Reproduced  by 
permission. 
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In  this  lesson,  you’ve  thought  about  the  meaning  and  importance  of  the  expression 
lifelong  learning.  You’ve  also  considered  the  idea  that  in  an  English  language  arts 
course — like  this  one— the  texts  you  encounter,  literary  and  otherwise,  are  vehicles 
for  learning,  growing,  and  developing  skills.  They  aren’t  ends  in  themselves.  In  the 
world  in  which  you’ll  soon  be  functioning  as  an  adult  member,  it’s  not  what  you 
know,  but  how  well  you  can  learn,  that  will  count. 

But  all  serious  learning  requires  the  setting  of  goals.  This  is  especially  true  of  lifelong 
learning,  where  there  won’t  usually  be  a teacher  telling  you  what  you’ll  be  expected 
to  know.  In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  look  into  setting  your  own  goals  for  learning. 


Tom  Wayman’s  poem  “Students”  suggests  that  many  young  people  don’t  appreciate 
that  the  true  purpose  of  formal  education  should  be  to  help  them  succeed  in  life  and 
be  happy.  It  also  suggests  that  students  should  place  less  importance  on  marks  and 
more  on  what’s  really  important  in  their  schooling — acquiring  the  knowledge,  skills, 
and,  above  all,  attitudes  that  will  serve  them  for  a lifetime. 

How  do  you  go  about  acquiring  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  that  will  enable  you 
to  be  competent,  happy,  and  successful?  The  first  step,  of  course,  is  to  know  what 
you  want  or  what  you  need.  To  determine  your  desires  and  needs,  you  must  be 
reflective;  that  is,  you  have  to  think  seriously  about  what  direction  you  want  your 
life  to  take. 
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A popular  advertising  campaign  once  made  the  point  that  on  the  road  of  life,  some 
people  are  passengers  while  others  are  in  the  driver’s  seat.  To  avoid  being  just  a 
“passenger,”  you’ll  need  a game  plan  or  road  map  to  help  focus  your  thoughts  and 
efforts  in  a particular  direction.  In  other  words,  you  need  goals! 

Most  people  believe  that  deep  down  inside  they  have  goals  and  that  should  be 
enough.  But  usually  it’s  not  good  enough;  vague  ideas  seldom  go  anywhere.  If  you 
really  want  to  accomplish  your  goals,  you  should  write  them  down  and  establish 
action  plans  for  achieving  them. 


To  be  in  the  driver’s  seat  on  the  road  of  life,  you  need  to  predetermine  a destination; 
you  must  have  a good  idea  of  where  you  want  to  go  and  what  you  want  to 
accomplish. 


Why  write  them  down?  I 
already  know  what  they  are. 


C A 

Writing  things  down  forces  you 

to  think  carefully.  The  very  act 

of  putting  words  on  paper 

involves  articulating  your  ideas 

precisely  and  considering  what 

implications  they  may  have.  In 

the  process,  you  can  turn  vague 

ideas  into  concrete  goals. 


What  do  you  want  out  of  life?  What  do  you  see  in  your  personal  future?  For  many, 
these  are  difficult  questions  to  answer.  We  all  know  basically  what  we  want  out  of 
life — to  varying  degrees.  Some  know  in  great  detail  what  they  want  their  futures  to 
be  like  while  others  have  only  a vague  notion— but  a notion  nevertheless. 

The  material  that  follows  is  an  exercise  that  should  help  you  visualize  your  potential 
future.  Follow  the  directions  faithfully  and  carefully.  If  you  do,  you’ll  have  started  on 
your  way  to  getting  behind  the  wheel  on  life’s  journey. 

Visualizing  Your  Future 

Have  you  ever  wondered  why  so  many  people  seem  to  lead  rather 
unhappy,  unfulfilled  lives?  Why  is  it  that  so  many  optimistic  and 
ambitious  young  people  become  dissatisfied  as  adults  and  seem  to 
drift  through  life  without  purpose  or  direction?  Perhaps  it’s  because 
they  haven’t  systematically  reflected  on  the  future  they  really  want 
for  themselves,  nor  planned  how  they  can  accomplish  it. 

Do  you  want  to  avoid  a similar  fate?  If  so,  then  it  is  important  for 
you  to  follow  the  directions  in  this  goal-setting  activity  faithfully 
and  carefully. 


IF 
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A popular  form  of  goal  setting  involves  visualization.  According  to  this  process, 
individuals  need  to  visualize  what  life  will  look  like  once  their  goals  have  been 
accomplished.  They  have  to  see  it  and  feel  it.  In  other  words,  the  accomplishment 
of  their  goals  has  to  become  real  in  the  mind  before  it  can  take  shape  in  reality. 

Assume  that  seven  to  ten  years  have  passed  and  that  you’ve  basically  accomplished 
all  the  goals  you  set  for  yourself  while  in  high  school. 

Your  task  is  to  describe,  in  as  much  detail  as  you  can,  what  the  various  aspects  of 
your  life  look  like. 

To  receive  the  full  benefit  of  this  activity,  you  need  to  be  reflective  and  serious. 
Don’t  be  afraid  to  dream  and  be  ambitious — but  do  keep  it  real.  What  do  you  see 
the  various  aspects  of  your  life  looking  like  seven  to  ten  years  from  now? 


Twenty  years  from  now  you  will  be  more 
disappointed  by  the  things  you  didn’t  do  than 
by  the  ones  you  did  do.  So  throw  off  the 
bowlines.  Sail  away  from  the  safe  harbor.  Catch 
the  trade  winds  in  your  sails.  Explore.  Dream. 
Discover. 

— Mark  Twain 


Answer  the  following  questions  in  descriptive-paragraph  form.  In  other  words,  try  to 
visualize  and  describe  what  you  see  as  you  reflect  on  your  own  future. 


1.  Leisure  time.  What  kinds  of  things  will  you  do  when  you  aren’t  at  work?  What 
will  your  home  life  be  like?  What  will  your  home  look  like?  Your  neighbourhood? 
Where  will  you  be  living?  Will  it  be  in  the  same  area  that  you  were  raised  or  in 
some  other  region  or  country? 


2. 

3. 


Relationships.  Will  you  be  married  or  single?  Will  you  have 
children?  If  so,  how  many?  How  will  the  children  be  raised? 

Your  work  day.  In  what  kind  of  environment  will  you  be 
working?  Will  it  be  in  an  office  or  outdoors?  Will  you  be 
working  at  home  or  in  a factory?  Will  you  be  moving 
around  or  staying  put?  Will  you  have  a physically  active 
job?  A creative  job?  An  administrative  job?  Don’t  worry  if 
you  don’t  know  the  exact  career  or  job  you’ll  have,  but  you 
should  at  the  very  least  be  able  to  describe  the  general  kind 
of  work  or  the  environment  you’ll  be  working  in. 


A 


For  helpful  advice,  see  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  130. 
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If  you’ve  faithfully  responded  to  the  preceding  questions,  you  should  have  a clearer 
idea  of  what  you’d  like  your  future  to  look  like.  Now  the  question  is  how  do  you  get 
there?  How  do  you  go  about  creating  the  future  that  you  see  for  yourself?  By  this 
stage  in  your  life,  you  should  realize  that  success  and  happiness  are  a result  of  the 
work  and  effort  you  put  into  accomplishing  your  goals. 

To  secure  the  kind  of  future  that  you  see  yourself  living,  you’ll  have  to  achieve  a 
series  of  learning  goals  that  will  enable  you  to  go  on  to  complete  the  next  phase  of 
your  life.  Many  of  those  goals  will  involve  the  sorts  of  skills  you  work  on  when 
taking  a language  arts  course.  In  today’s  interconnected,  information-based  world, 
nothing  is  more  important  in  accomplishing  goals  than  communication;  and 
communication  skills  are  what  language  arts  courses  are  all  about. 

You’ll  soon  be  asked  to  set  learning  goals  for  yourself.  To  do  this,  you’ll  need  to  look 
back  at  your  previous  experiences  with  English  language  arts  classes  and  identify 
areas  where  you  can  improve.  You’ll  then  be  asked  to  write  down  goals  that  will 
address  the  areas  where  you  determine  that  improvement  is  necessary. 


I still  don’t  see  why  I have 
to  write  things  down.  I 
know  what  I want.  Isn’t 
that  enough? 


Can  you  tell  me  what  you 
want  out  of  this  course? 
What  kinds  of  goals  have 
you  set  for  yourself? 

J 
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I want  to  get  85 
percent  in  this  course. 


Well,  that’s  certainly  an  admirable  goal,  but  for  purposes  of 
this  assignment,  you’ll  need  to  do  more  than  just  come  up 
with  a mark  that  you’d  like  to  get.  Remember  the  Wayman 
poem  you  read.  There’s  more  to  learning  than  just  the  marks. 
Your  task  here  will  to  be  identify  language  arts  learning  goals 
you  need  to  accomplish  to  enable  you  to  succeed  in  life. 


Develop  a passion  for  learning.  If  you  do, 
you  will  never  cease  to  grow. 


— Anthony  J.  D’Angelo 


Setting  Your  Goals 

Before  you  begin  to  set  your  learning  goals,  remember  that  this  is  an  English 
language  arts  course.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  help  you  improve 
your  communication  skills.  These  skills,  as  you  know,  are 


reading 

writing 


speaking 

listening 


viewing 

representing 


Of  these  six  language  arts,  the  first  five  speak  largely  for 
themselves.  Representing  refers  to  the  communication  of 
an  idea,  emotion,  or  theme  through  a form  other  than  just 
written  or  verbal.  For  example,  creating  a poster,  comic 
strip,  or  PowerPoint®  presentation  to  convey  a particular 
interpretation  of  a poem  or  short  story  would  be 
representing.  So  would  creating  a musical  sound  track  for 
an  oral  interpretation  of  a poem.  Graphs,  time  lines,  and 
relationship  charts  are  also  good  examples  of  this  particular 
mode  of  communicating  thoughts  and  feelings  and 
information.  Some  of  these  methods  can  be  called  multimedia  communications 
because  they  involve  more  than  one  approach  to  conveying  ideas.  A poster  or  comic 
strip,  for  example,  will  have  pictures  as  well  as  printed  words. 

Shortly,  you’ll  be  asked  to  reflect  on  your  previous  experiences  in  English  language 
arts  courses  and  identify  the  areas  of  study  that  you  think  you  need  to  focus  on.  But 
before  you  do,  listen  to  a group  of  students  discuss  what  learning  goals  they  think 
they  should  work  on.  Do  this  by  turning  to  the  English  Language  Arts  30-1  Audio  CD 
that  accompanies  this  course  and  listening  to  the  track  titled  “Learning  Goals.” 

When  you’ve  finished,  continue  with  the  material  that  follows. 

Did  you  enjoy  the  brainstorming  session  on  your  audio  CD?  Hopefully,  the  discussion 
provided  you  with  some  ideas  about  areas  for  improvement  in  your  own  language 
arts  skills.  This  will  help  you  set  your  own  goals  to  work  on.  The  next  question  will 
get  you  started  on  this  process. 

4.  Copy  the  chart  that  follows  into  your  notebook,  leaving  lots  of  room  in  each  box. 
Notice  that  the  column  on  the  far  left  lists  the  six  language  arts.  In  the  next 
column,  identify  one  area  of  study  or  skill  development  that  you  personally 
would  like  to  improve  upon.  Finally,  in  the  column  on  the  far  right,  generate  an 
extensive  list  of  effective  strategies  that  you  think  could  be  used  to  address 
challenges  in  that  area. 

To  complete  this  third  column,  it’s  best  that  you  engage  in  a brainstorming 
session  involving  a partner  or  a small  group  if  you  can. 
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Remember  that  you  should  develop  a long  list  of  effective  strategies  that  could  be 
used — not  necessarily  those  that  you  personally  would  use.  The  chart  has  been 
started  for  you,  but  don’t  hesitate  to  come  up  with  your  own  ideas  for  the  “Reading” 
row.  Extend  your  chart  as  much  as  necessary. 


Language 

Art 

Areas  Needing 
Improvement 

Possible  Strategies  for 
Goal  Accomplishment 

Reading 

. 

and  maintaining 
{ocni  when  'leadlinq,  {fiction 

I can 

• 'lead  mme  'dxmhf 

• make-  mted-  on  what  9 nead 

• diA/aiAA-  what  9 neod  with 

'i&meone 

• toeh  vc^atnda/uf  weedU 

in  the  dMctixsna/uj, 

• wie  a hn^hli/jhie/i  to- 
iAenti{^  wi^xtftant  pewti 

• 'lead  the  weak-  mone  than 

once 

Writing 

o'vqcani^adi^ 

1 can 

• 

Speaking 

1 can 

Listening 

1 can 

• 

Viewing 

1 can 

• 

Representing 

1 can 

• 

Compare  your  chart  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  131. 


By  now,  you  should  have  generated  a long  list  of  strategies  for  each  of  the  language 
arts  areas  that  you  identified  as  needing  improvement.  Obviously,  not  all  strategies 
work  for  everybody.  The  next  step  is  to  determine  which  strategies  will  work  for  you. 
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5.  It’s  now  time  for  you  to  set  learning  goals  for  yourself  and  to  establish  action 
plans  you  personally  can  (and  will!)  use  to  accomplish  these  goals.  You  can  use 
the  following  chart  as  a model.  For  each  box  in  the  left-hand  column,  list  one 
major  learning  goal.  Then  come  up  with  your  own  strategies  for  accomplishing 
that  goal  and  list  them  in  the  right-hand  column.  The  chart  has  been  started  for 
you,  but  don’t  accept  what’s  there  unless  it  applies  to  you. 


My  Learning  Goals 

Action  Plan 

My  reading  goal  is 

• to-  impnoae,  the,  cmipaetienAnm 
mtf,  'beadmcj, 

• 9 uuii  trnJz  up  ail  unJfOnulkui  w&uHi. 

• 9 null  taJe#,  dJwit  noteA,  on,  what  9 ^lead 

to-  maintain  wup  jjOcuA. 

My  writing  goal  is 

• to 

My  speaking  goal  is 

• to 

My  listening  goal  is 

• to 

My  viewing  goal  is 

• to 

My  representing  goal  is 

• to 

Compare  your  chart  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  133. 
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Writing  Folder  Suggestion  1 D 
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In  your  Writing  Folder,  respond  to  the  following: 

• In  the  activity  you’ve  just  completed,  you  set  six  learning  goals  for  yourself. 
Which  goal  do  you  think  would  have  the  greatest  impact  on  your  learning 
once  you’ve  accomplished  it? 


Using  the  non-stop,  or  free-flow,  writing  method,  describe  what  your 
learning  will  be  like  once  that  goal  is  accomplished.  Take  this  opportunity 
to  expand  or  clarify  the  strategies  that  you’ll  use  to  ensure  that  the  goal  is 
attained. 


Next,  consider  what  will  happen  if  you 
don’t  accomplish  this  goal.  How  will  this 
influence  the  level  of  achievement  in  your 
schooling  or  your  chances  for  success  in 
the  future?  Don’t  hesitate  to  expand  on 
this.  You  need  to  convince  yourself  that 
there  are  painful  consequences  if  you  don’t 
accomplish  your  goals.  This  should  spur 
you  on  to  put  your  action  plans  into  effect. 


In  this  lesson,  you  visualized  your  future  and  thought  about  the  communications 
skills  you’ll  need  to  actualize  that  future.  You  went  on  to  consider  the  main 
challenges  you  face  in  each  of  the  language  arts,  and  you  developed  an  action  plan 
of  strategies  with  which  to  meet  and  overcome  those  challenges. 

Of  course,  coming  up  with  strategies  is  the  easy  part;  it’s  putting  them  to  work  that 
can  be  tricky.  Throughout  this  English  Language  Arts  30-1  course,  you’ll  be  expected 
to  work  at  your  plan  and  to  use  your  strategies  to  improve  your  language  arts  skills. 
But  don’t  worry;  you’ll  be  getting  a lot  of  help  along  the  way. 


' - . 
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As  you  get  more  deeply  into  this  ELA  30-1  course,  you’ll  find  that  in  many  ways  it’s 
very  similar  to  the  other  English  language  arts  courses  you’ve  taken.  In  other  words, 
you’ll  be  reading,  analysing,  and  responding  to  prose  narratives,  poems,  plays, 
essays,  and  speeches  along  with  visual  and  multimedia  texts.  As  well  as  dealing  with 
the  content  of  the  program,  you’ll  also  be  writing  essays,  preparing  oral  and 
multimedia  presentations,  creating  visual  representations,  and  finally  preparing  for 
the  Diploma  Exam. 

This  type  of  study  should  be  relatively  familiar  to  you— and  therein  lies  a danger. 
This  familiarity  may  breed  complacency.  But  just  what  does  this  mean  in  terms  of 
your  current  learning? 

By  now  in  your  educational  experiences,  you’ve  established  a series  of  performance 
habits  associated  with  how  you  read,  write,  speak,  listen,  view,  and  represent  the 
texts  you  encounter  in  an  English  language  arts  course.  It’s  likely  that  with  this 
ELA  30-1  course,  you’ll  continue  to  approach  the  various  learning  tasks  and 
assignments  in  ways  similar  to  those  you’ve  used  in  the  past. 


If  you’ve  done  well  in  previous  English  language  arts  courses,  then  perhaps  there’s 
little  to  be  concerned  about.  Employing  the  same  effective  strategies  that  have 
earned  you  success  in  the  past  should  result  in  continuing  success. 

However,  if  you’ve  experienced  difficulty  with  various  aspects  of  your 
English  language  arts  programs— such  as  comprehending  poems  or 
reading  Shakespeare,  writing  essays  or  completing  multiple-choice 
tests — to  continue  with  previous  ineffective  practices  wouldn’t  be  so 
beneficial. 

In  Lesson  2 of  this  section,  you  set  learning  goals  and  created  action 
plans  for  yourself  to  improve  your  communication  skills  in  a number 
of  areas.  In  this  lesson,  you  should  learn  more  about  how  to  ensure 
that  your  action  plans  are  effective.  In  other  words,  you  should  do 
some  learning  about  how  to  learn! 

Learning  About  Learning 

Learning  to  read  [versus  reading  to  learn)  does  not  stop  at  the  end  of  Grade  3. 

— Cathy  Costello 

1.  Take  a close  look  at  the  preceding  quotation.  Just  what  does  it  suggest  about  the 
learning  process?  Consider  especially  the  words  in  parentheses.  In  your  response, 
explain  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  statement.  Be  sure  to  give  your  reasons. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  3 on  page  134. 


In  our  rapidly  changing  and  ever-evolving  world,  there’s  always  something  new 
to  learn  in  any  area  of  interest  or  expertise.  The  same  is  also  true  in  terms  of 
developing  skill  levels  associated  with  most  areas — especially  when  technology 
is  involved. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  need  to  commit  to  lifelong 
learning  is  essential.  This  reality  is  recognized  whenever 
new  curricula  are  designed.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most 
important  innovations  in  education  in  recent  years  involves 
precisely  the  focus  on  learning  how  to  learn— or  on  the 
“strategizing”  of  the  learning  process.  Educators  recognize 
that  great  strides  in  learning  can  occur  when  students 
purposefully  reflect  on  the  ways  in  which  they  go  about  the 
various  learning  tasks  in  a subject  area.  If  you’re  going  to 
improve  your  ability  to  learn,  you  have  to  begin  by  thinking 
about  the  processes  you  already  use. 
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Your  future  success  in  life  may  very  well  be  determined  by  your  ability  to  learn  new 
skills  and  acquire  new  knowledge  quickly.  Young  people  today  can  expect  to  learn 
and  gain  expertise  in  four  or  more  careers  during  their  lifetimes.  In  other  words,  you 
personally  will  need  to  learn  how  to  learn  and  relearn  if  you’re  going  to  succeed  in 
this  rapidly  changing  world. 


The  illiterate  of  the  future  will  not  be  those  who  cannot  read 
or  write  but  those  who  cannot  learn,  unlearn,  and  relearn. 

— Alvin  Toffler 


Metacognition — What  It  Means 


a process  involving 
focused  thinking 
about  thinking  to 
create  effective 
strategies  for 
learning 


How  do  you  learn  how  to  learn?  The  answer  lies  in  a process  and  a science  called 
nition.  Metacognition  involves  focused  thinking  about  thinking  to  create 
effective  strategies  for  learning. 

The  term  metacognition  was  created  by  the  American  psychologist  John  Flavell  in 
1979.  Since  then,  educators  in  every  subject  area  have  been  exploring  the  benefits  of 
engaging  their  students  in  metacognitive  activities.  Research  suggests  that  students 
who  are  directly  taught  metacognitive  strategies  experience  dramatic  increases  in 
learning  and  overall  achievement.  Studies  also  show  that  the  very  best  students  are 
very  good  at  metacognition  and  that  struggling  students  are  not. 


r ^ 

Whoa!  Could  you  back 
up  a bit,  please?  What 
does  all  that  mean? 


c ‘ 

I know  it  sounds  complicated,  but 
actually  nothing  could  be  simpler 
or  more  natural.  Metacognition  just 
means  being  aware  of  how  you 
learn  things — thinking  about  the 
strategies  you  use.  Studies  show 
that  students  who  learn  more 
about  their  own  learning  through 
metacognition  experience  great 
improvements  in  their  school  work! 


Sounds  good,  but  I’d  still 
like  more  explanation. 


Some  people  believe  that  metacognition  is  nothing  more  than  reflecting  back  on 
one’s  learning  after  the  fact.  In  other  words,  they  figure  that  when  they’ve  learned 
something  and  then  think  about  the  processes  they  went  through,  they’re  being 
metacognitive.  You  should  realize,  however,  that  metacognition  occurs  throughout 
the  learning  process— before,  during,  and  after  the  encounter  with  the  text  or 
activity. 


The  material  that  follows  should  make  this  clearer. 


Before  Beginning  the  New  Learning  Task 


Assume  that  you’ve  been  assigned  a new  learning  task  such  as  reading  a story  and 
answering  a series  of  questions.  Or  perhaps  you’ve  been  asked  to  respond  personally 
to  a poem. 

Many  students  jump  right  into  the  new  learning  task  without  giving  it  much  thought. 
They  automatically  revert  to  the  same  old  processes  or  approaches  they’ve  always 
used  in  the  past.  The  problem  is,  however,  that  if  the  approaches  were  ineffective, 
their  chances  of  success  with  the  new  task  aren’t  good.  Here  are  several  steps 
outlining  the  process  those  students  should  use  instead. 

Step  1:  Clarify  the  Task 


Once  you’ve  been  assigned  a new  learning  task— whatever  it  is — what  you  should  do 
is  clarify  for  yourself  the  nature  of  the  task  you’re  about  to  undertake  or  determine 
specifically  what  you  have  to  do. 

Step  2:  Reflect  on  Past  Experiences 


The  next  step  is  to  think  back  on  your  previous  knowledge  and  experiences  with 
similar  tasks.  What  strategies  did  you  use  in  the  past?  To  what  extent  were  you 
successful?  What  problems  did  you  encounter?  How  did  you  feel  about  the  particular 
task? 


How  much  time 
should  I spend 
on  this  part  of 
the  process? 
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At  first,  you  may  need  to 
spend  a minute  reviewing 
your  experiences  with 
similar  tasks,  but  the  more 
you  get  used  to  doing  this, 
the  less  time  it  will  take. 


Remember,  your  brain  is  a 
fabulous  computer  that  can 
accomplish  very  complex 
tasks  in  an  instant! 
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When  you  get  good  at  metacognition,  it  will  take  less 
than  a second  to  complete  this  first  stage.  But  for  now, 
spend  the  time  you  need  articulating  and  detailing  what 
goes  through  your  mind  when  you  reflect  on  your 
previous  knowledge  and  experience. 


Step  3:  Make  Strategic  Choices 


The  next  step  involves  making  strategic  choices  based  on  the  level  of  success  you 
achieved  previously.  In  other  words,  decide  carefully  on  the  methods  you  want  to 
employ  as  you  attempt  to  do  the  assigned  task  with  better  results  than  you  achieved 
in  the  past.  This  is  where  many  students  go  wrong. 


If  in  the  past  you  found  a particular  task  difficult  and  you  experienced  only  limited 
success,  it  wouldn’t  be  wise  to  take  on  the  present  task  using  the  same  strategies  you  did 
in  the  past.  Rather,  you  should  consider  other  strategies  that  might  be  more  effective  for 
you.  You  might  also  want  to  consider  how  your  friends  or  classmates  undertook  the  task. 
Did  your  teachers  suggest  strategies  that  you  might  consider  trying? 

Don’t  hesitate  to  ask  or  look  for  advice  when  it  comes  to  choosing  the  right  strategy 
for  you. 

During  the  Learning  Process 

Once  you’ve  determined  what’s  expected  from  you  and  you’ve  decided  which 
strategies  would  likely  be  appropriate  and  effective,  it’s  time  to  put  your  plan  into 
action.  As  you  do  so,  you  should  be  monitoring  the  learning  process  and  adjusting 
your  strategies  if  need  be.  So,  if  a particular  strategy  isn’t  working  for  you,  perhaps 
you  should  make  adjustments  or  consider  an  alternative  approach. 

Always  remember  that  learning  is  an  active  and  reflective  activity,  so  you  need  to  be 
constantly  aware  of  what  you’re  learning  about  the  topic  of  study  and  about  yourself 
as  a learner. 


Carmen:  Could  you  explain  what  you  mean  when  you  say  that  I should  be  aware 
of  what  I’m  learning  about  myself  as  a learner? 


learning  styles 


specific  ways  in 
which  individual 
students  learn  best 


Ms.  Kim:  Sure.  You  should  know  by  now  that  people  differ  in  the  ways  they 
approach  learning  tasks.  In  other  words,  people  have  different  learning 

styles. 

Fiona:  That’s  certainly  true.  I mean,  my  sister  can  just  sit  and  read  something 
and  she  always  understands  it  and  remembers  it.  But  I like  to  talk  things  over 
or— better  yet— get  involved  doing  something.  That’s  how  I learn,  I guess. 


Levi:  Yeah,  I have  to  see  something  to  understand  it,  but  if  I can  touch  something 
or  work  with  it,  so  much  the  better.  But  just  reading  or  hearing  someone 
explain  something  doesn’t  always  work  so  well. 
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Ms.  Kim:  Good  examples.  People  also  have  different  learning  styles  when  it 
comes  to  understanding  and  interpreting  texts.  Furthermore,  students 
respond  differently  to  the  approaches  that  different  teachers  take  in  delivering 
the  curriculum.  It’s  no  secret  that  some  students  are  quite  happy  with  the 
teaching  styles  of  certain  teachers  while  others  aren’t.  The  reason  lies  in 
students’  preferred  learning  styles. 


Think  about  your  own  classroom  learning  experiences.  Which  teaching  styles  seem 
to  work  best  for  you?  Which  ones  don’t  work  so  well?  What  are  your  preferences  in 
regard  to  classroom  activities?  Do  you  learn  best  by  reading  books  or  a manual?  Are 
you  a “hands-on”  person  who  prefers  to  learn  by  doing  things  rather  than  just 
reading  about  them?  Or  does  your  preferred  mode  of  learning  involve  listening  and 
talking  things  through?  Do  you  do  your  best  learning  when  left  by  yourself  with  a 
book  or,  perhaps,  the  Internet;  or  do  you  find  lively  class  discussions  the  best  way  to 
master  new  concepts? 

Strategizing  your  learning  through  metacognition  involves  determining  what  your 
preferred  learning  style  is.  That  way,  when  you  have  a choice  as  to  how  to  approach 
a learning  task,  you  can  decide  to  undertake  that  task  in  a way  that’s  most  effective 
for  you  according  to  your  preferred  learning  style. 

The  following  Going  Further  activity  will  help  you  think  about  your  own  learning 
style.  If  at  all  possible,  do  this  activity,  even  if  it  means  making  arrangements  to 
access  the  Internet  somewhere  other  than  your  home.  The  activity  will  help  you 
with  your  Section  3 Assignment. 


GOING  FURTHER 


Using  the  Internet  or  learning-styles  surveys  provided  by  your  teacher  or  guidance 
counselor,  determine  the  learning  style  that  works  best  for  you.  The  Internet 
offers  many  sites  where  you  can  complete  on-line  surveys  that  tell  you  what  kind 
of  learner  you  are.  If  you  don’t  have  access  to  the  Internet,  ask  your  teacher  or 
guidance  counselor  for  learning-styles  inventories  or  surveys.  Websites  come  and 
go.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  here’s  one  that  you  might  want  to  investigate: 

http://www.literacynet.org/lp/learn21earn/students/finding.html 


Once  you’ve  completed  the  survey,  go  to  the  site  that  follows  to  determine  what 
the  results  mean  in  terms  of  schooling  and  learning: 

http://www.literacynet.org/lp/learn21earn/students/school.html 


Another  learning-styles  website  that  you  may  find 
useful  to  explore  is  this  one: 


http://www.ldpride.net/learningstyles.MI.htm 
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Think  about  your  own  learning  style.  What  kind  of  a learner  are  you?  To  answer 
this  question,  consider  questions  like  these: 

• What  kinds  of  classroom  activities  do  you  prefer?  Give  specific  examples. 

• What  kinds  of  teachers  do  you  best  get  along  with  and  learn  the  most  from? 

• Do  you  prefer  to  work  alone  or  in  a group? 

• Do  you  learn  most  by  reading  or  by  listening  and  discussing? 

• If  you’ve  completed  an  on-line  or  print  learning  styles  survey,  you  should 
have  received  an  interpretation  of  the  results.  To  what  extent  do  you  agree 
with  the  interpretation?  Explain. 

Respond  to  questions  like  these  in  your  Writing  Folder.  Since  this  is  personal 
writing,  feel  free  to  talk  about  the  teaching  styles  of  particular  teachers  you’ve 
had,  but  if  you  choose  to  share  this  folder  entry,  be  careful  not  to  use  names  or 
say  things  that  would  hurt  others.  Language  can  be  a tremendous  force  for 
building  bridges  and  strengthening  relationships,  but  it  can  be  devastating  when 
used  as  a weapon.  Try  always  to  use  language  in  a way  that’s  inclusive,  not 
exclusive,  of  other  people. 


Problem  Solving 


What  do  you  normally  do  when  you’re  reading  a story  or  a poem,  for  example, 
and  you  encounter  difficulty  understanding  or  appreciating  the  work?  Do  you  get 
frustrated  and  quit,  or  do  you  make  adjustments  to  your  reading  strategies  and  try 
again?  The  choices  you  make  and  the  actions  you  take  when  you  hit  a roadblock 
help  reveal  your  level  of  commitment  and  the  kind  of  learner  that  you  are. 


You  must  realize  that  it’s  quite  natural  to  encounter  the  occasional  roadblock  as 
you  travel  down  the  road  to  knowledge  and  proficiency.  It  happens  to  everyone. 
The  process  of  metacognition,  however,  can  provide  you  with 
roadmaps  to  help  you  find  your  way  again. 

When  you  encounter  difficulties  with  a reading  selection, 
for  example,  that’s  the  time  to  adjust  your  approach.  Ask 
yourself  what  other  effective  strategies  you  can  use  to 
complete  the  task.  One  strategy,  for  instance, 
be  to  ask  for  help  from  your  teacher,  a friend, 
family  member. 


2.  What  other  strategies  can  you  use  to  overcome  difficulties  with  a reading 
selection?  Try  to  list  at  least  four  or  five.  If  you  can,  brainstorm  ideas  with 
your  study  partner. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  3 on  page  134. 


Learning  . . . that  reflective  activity  which  enables  the  learner  to 
draw  upon  previous  experience  to  understand  and  evaluate  the 
present,  so  as  to  shape  future  action  and  formulate  new  knowledge. 

—Dr.  John  Abbot 


After  the  Learning  Process 

Once  you’ve  completed  the  learning  task  assigned  by  your  teacher,  you  should  move 
on  to  the  final  phase  of  the  metacognitive  process.  At  this  stage,  among  other  things, 
you  need  to  reflect  on  the  learning  that  has  just  occurred  and  evaluate  the  strategies 
you  employed. 

When  you  reflect  back  on  what  you’ve  gone  through,  you  can  ask  yourself  questions 
like  these: 

• What  did  I learn  about  the  topic  or  focus  of  study  by  completing  the  task? 

• What  did  I discover  about  myself  as  a learner?  What  learning  style  do  I prefer? 


• How  successful  was  I in  accomplishing  the  task? 
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• What  could  I have  done  differently  or  in  addition? 

• What  advice  would  I give  others  faced  with  the  same  task? 

• What  goals  will  I set  for  myself  to  continue  learning  or  skill  development  in 
this  area? 

Of  all  these  considerations,  the  last  question  in  the  list  is  the  most  important.  If  your 
goal  is  to  be  a lifelong  learner,  you  should  be  constantly  looking  for  opportunities  to 
continue  your  learning  and  skill  development.  What  better  time  is  there  for  setting 
learning  goals  than  immediately  after  the  completion  of  an  activity — when  the 
process  you’ve  just  gone  through  is  still  fresh  in  your  mind? 


GOING  FURTHER 


Do  you  consider  the  various  strategies  available  to  you  to  deal  with  the  different 
challenges  that  you  encounter  daily?  You  probably  do — without  really  thinking 
about  it.  Being  metacognitive  means,  in  part,  doing  this  consciously  and 
methodically— and  monitoring  the  results. 

For  an  illustration  of  this,  go  to  the  English  Language  Arts  30-1  Multimedia 
Segments  CD-ROM  and  view  the  segment  “Selecting  Appropriate  Comprehension 
Strategies.”  Note  that  if  you  took  ELA  20-1  in  this  series  of  courses,  you  may  have 
seen  this  clip  already. 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  engaged  in  metacognitive  activities — a fancy  way  of  saying  that 
you’ve  thought  about  your  own  learning  processes.  Throughout  this  course,  you’ll  be 
expected  to  be  aware  of  the  processes  and  strategies  you  use  to  tackle  learning  tasks, 
to  monitor  the  results  you  achieve,  to  come  up  with  alternative  strategies  when  they 
seem  warranted,  and  to  set  learning  goals  for  yourself. 


You’ll  be  helped  along  the  way  with  these  tasks,  and  soon  they  should  start  to 
become  natural.  When  that  happens,  you’ll  be  well  on  your  way  to  becoming  a 
more  effective,  efficient  lifelong  learner. 
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In  this  section,  you  considered  the  importance  of  lifelong  learning  and  its 
relationship  to  success  and  happiness  in  this  rapidly  changing  world.  You  then 
determined  areas  you  need  to  work  on  in  the  six  language  arts  and  you  set  goals  and 
created  action  plans  designed  to  help  you  become  a more  competent  and  confident 
communicator.  The  discussion  on  metacognition  in  the  final  lesson  was  designed  to 
help  you  to  deal  with  challenges  you  may  encounter  during  the  learning  that  will 
occur  in  subsequent  lessons  and  modules— and  throughout  your  life.  If  you  keep 
your  goals  in  mind,  stick  to  your  action  plans,  and  monitor  and  revise  your  strategies 
as  needed,  there’s  no  reason  why  you  shouldn’t  be  a successful  language  arts 
student  and,  even  more  importantly,  a successful  lifelong  learner. 

In  the  next  section,  the  focus  will  be  on  traditional  language-arts  skills.  In  it,  you’ll 
learn  more  about  things  like  the  writing  process,  decoding  written  messages,  and 
making  oral  presentations. 


Now  turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  1 A and  complete 
the  assignment  questions  for  this  section. 
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ection  4:  Focus  on  Communication 


You  live  in  an  age  where  information  and 
communication  technology  is  rapidly  changing. 
More  than  ever,  your  future  happiness  and 
success  may  be  determined  by  your  ability  to 
communicate  clearly  and  effectively  in  a variety 
of  modes.  It’s  often  not  enough  just  to  be  a good 
speaker  or  writer.  Today,  you  also  have  to  be 
prepared  to  present  your  ideas  or  messages  using 
visual  and  multimedia  formats. 
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In  this  section,  you’ll  be  looking  at  a variety  of 
communication  skills;  for  example,  you’ll  be 
working  at  developing  effective  written  and 
presentation  skills,  including  the  use  of  visuals. 
Much  of  this  should  be  review  from  earlier 
courses,  but  it’s  material  you  should  be  sure 
you’ve  mastered  before  continuing  with  this 
course.  You’ll  begin  in  the  first  lesson  with 
something  very  traditional — written 
communication  skills. 
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Writing  is  a rather  complex  process— and  one  that’s  different  for  each  individual. 
Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  about  what  it  takes  to  create  an  effective  written 
composition? 

In  Section  3,  you  were  asked  to  identify  aspects  of  your  own  language-arts  skills 
where  you  think  challenges  exist.  You  were  then  directed  to  develop  learning  goals— 
along  with  strategies  aimed  at  helping  you  achieve  those  goals.  This  is  something 
you  should  be  working  at  throughout  this  course— and,  as  a lifelong  learner, 
throughout  your  adult  years. 

One  of  the  language-arts  areas  you’ve  thought  about  was,  naturally,  writing.  Writing 
effectively  involves  many  different  skills  and  strategies.  For  this  reason,  it  should  be 
approached  as  a complex  process  consisting  of  several  stages.  This  lesson  should 
help  you  learn  more  about  the  different  stages  of  the  writing  process  along  with 
some  of  the  strategies  used  by  effective  writers. 
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But  the  freewriting  we  practised  is 
a good  way  to  generate  ideas  for 
this  more  formal  writing,  isn’t  it? 


It’s  important  at  this  point  to  note  that  the  writing  that’s  the 
focus  of  this  lesson  isn’t  personal,  exploratory  writing  of  the 
sort  you  do  when  you’re  freewriting  or  creating  Writing  Folder 
entries.  Rather,  it’s  the  kind  of  writing  you’d  do  to  communicate 
ideas  clearly  to  others — for  instance,  when  you’re  writing 
essays,  reports,  letters,  and  even  fictional  works. 


Absolutely — as  you’ll 
see  very  soon. 


While  it’s  true  that  no  two  people  go  about  writing  in  just  the  same  way,  that  doesn’t 
mean  that  you  can’t  learn  from  examining  the  methods  used  by  good  writers  and 
adapting  them  to  your  own  style.  What  follows  is  a process  that  all  writers  should 
use.  As  you’ll  see,  it  leaves  a good  deal  of  scope  for  individual  adaptations. 
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To  get  you  thinking  about  the  processes  you  go  through  when  you  write  and  to 
understand  yourself  better  as  a writer,  write  an  entry  in  your  Writing  Folder  that 
focuses  on  questions  like  these: 

• Where  do  you  like  to  write?  In  your  room?  In  front  of  the  television?  In 
the  library? 

• Do  you  like  to  write  in  a quiet  environment,  or  do  you  prefer  music  or 
background  noise? 

• Do  you  prefer  writing  with  pen  and  paper  or  with  a keyboard? 

• Do  you  like  sharing  your  writing  with  others? 

• What  do  you  like  most  about  writing?  What  do  you  find  most  difficult? 

• How  do  you  usually  go  about  getting  ideas  for  what  you  write? 

• What  steps  do  you  go  through  when  you  write? 

• How  much  time  do  you  devote  to  revising,  editing,  and  otherwise  polishing 
your  work? 
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The  writing  process  isn’t  a linear  one  but  one  that’s  recursive.  In  other  words,  it 
doesn’t  run  in  a straight  line  from  start  to  finish;  rather,  it  doubles  back  on  itself 
and  then  goes  ahead— and  does  this  any  number  of  times  until  the  final  product  is 
produced.  As  you  write,  you’ll  find  yourself  heading  off  in  one  direction,  then 

I circling  back,  perhaps  branching  out,  and  then  moving  on.  The  whole  process  can 

be  represented  as  in  the  spiralling  diagram  that  follows.  Study  the  diagram  carefully. 
Then  read  the  explanations  that  come  after  it. 
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Prewriting 


The  prewriting  stage  is  the  stage  of  planning  and  generating  ideas — by  means  of 
such  techniques  as  discussing,  thinking,  brainstorming,  webbing,  freewriting, 
exploratory  writing,  and  thinking  back  to  things  you’ve  read  and  experiences 
you’ve  had. 


Often  writers  neglect  the  prewriting  stage— or  they  spend  as  little  time  on  it  as  they 
can.  This  is  a serious  mistake  because  it’s  at  this  point  that  you  can  think  and  plan 
and  get  ideas  for  what  you’ll  be  writing.  Actually,  the  prewriting  stage  can  be  broken 
down  into  three  distinct  steps:  generating  ideas,  focusing  your  thoughts,  and 
planning  your  work.  This  discussion  will  focus  principally  on  the  first — and  perhaps 
most  difficult  step,  generating  ideas. 

There’s  room  for  a wide  variety  of  individual  techniques  for  generating  ideas  at  the 
prewriting  stage.  In  fact,  the  prewriting  you’ve  been  practising  in  this  module  is  one 
of  them.  Here  are  short  descriptions  of  a few  of  the  other  most  popular  techniques. 

Brainstorming 

Brainstorming  is  a concept  you  should  be  very,  very 
familiar  with.  When  you  brainstorm,  you  just  jot 
down  any  ideas  that  occur  to  you  about  a subject,  no 
matter  how  unusual  or  “off  the  wall”  they  may  seem. 

Later,  you  can  look  over  what  you’ve  come  up  with 
and  use  the  ideas  that  upon  more  thoughtful 
consideration  seem  workable. 

Technically,  brainstorming  is  a method  of  generating  ideas  in  a group  situation— or 
with  a partner — where  one  person’s  suggestion  will  trigger  an  idea  in  someone  else, 
until  a whole  whiteboard  or  page  may  be  filled  up  with  a surprising  number  of 
creative  suggestions.  However,  the  technique  can  be  used  by  one  person  working 
alone  if  that  person  is  prepared  to  jot  down  whatever  thoughts  occur  without 
evaluating  them  until  later.  You  may  well  be  surprised  at  the  creative,  original  ideas 
you  can  come  up  with  in  a brainstorming  session  when  you’re  not  afraid  to  put 
down  any  idea,  no  matter  how  farfetched  it  seems  at  first. 


The  best  way  to  have  a good  idea  is  to  have  lots  of  ideas. 

— Linus  Pauling 


I can  see  a similarity  between  brainstorming 
and  freewriting.  With  both,  you  sort  of 
suspend  your  critical  faculties  and  put  down 
thoughts  as  they  occur.  Then  you  can  go  back 

and  work  with  the  ideas  you  came  up  with, 
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Webbing 


connecting  ideas 
related  to  a single 
idea  in  clusters 
around  it;  also 
called  clustering  or 
concept  mapping 


Another  strategy  with  which  you’re  no  doubt  very  familiar  is  webbing.  If  you  are, 
you  should  know  how  well  this  technique  can  work  for  generating  ideas.  Just  take 
the  main  concept  you’ll  be  working  with,  put  it  in  a circle  in  the  middle  of  a blank 
page,  and  then  around  it  place  any  related  ideas  that  occur  to  you,  circling  each  and 
connecting  it  to  the  main  idea  with  a line.  In  more  complex  webs,  you’ll  get  a 
network  of  main  ideas,  secondary  ideas,  and  so  on,  as  the  following  diagram 
illustrates. 


A big  advantage  of  webbing  as  a prewriting  activity  is  that  it  not  only  helps  generate 
ideas,  but  it  also  organizes  them  as  you  go.  Webbing  can  help  you  tremendously  at 
the  drafting  stage;  things  just  seem  to  fall  into  place  because  you’ve  already  worked 
out  their  relationships.  This  is  especially  true  if  you’re  a more  visual  sort  of  learner. 
Always  remember  that  webbing  is  really  a form  of  brainstorming.  As  such,  when  you 
go  on  to  draft  your  essay  (or  whatever  writing  you’re  doing),  be  sure  to  focus 
primarily  on  the  ideas  that  are  related  to  your  topic— and  delete  the  ones  that  aren’t. 


Talking  About  It 


group  of  fellow  students,  you’ll  often  find  that  the 
discussion  will  trigger  new  ideas  of  your  own— and 
presto!  You’re  on  your  way. 


rnTTrorrm 


Now  it’s  time  to  practise  what  you’ve  been  studying. 


1.  Pick  any  topic  that  interests  you  and  that  you’d  like  to  write  about.  It  can  be 
anything  at  all;  you  won’t  be  asked  to  hand  in  what  you  write.  Now,  try 
brainstorming  and  webbing  to  get  ideas  for  a writing  assignment  on  that  topic. 


2.  This  time,  pick  another  topic  and  try  freewriting  (or  free-flow  writing)  for  five 
minutes.  Remember  to  keep  writing  no  matter  what.  When  you’ve  finished,  see 
how  many  “seed”  ideas  you’ve  generated  for  a composition  on  the  subject. 

3.  Which  strategy  seemed  to  work  better  for  you — brainstorming  or  freewriting? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  1 on  page  134. 


For  more  information  about  the  prewriting  stage  of  the  writing  process,  see  pages 
92  to  103  of  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students.  You’ll 
find  more  topics  covered  in  these  pages  than  you’ve  looked  at  here  (outlining,  for 
example),  so  study  these  pages  closely. 

Drafting 


j 


drafting 


writing  a first 
version 


When  you’ve  completed  the  prewriting  stage,  the  next  process  is  to  take  the  ideas 
generated  by  prewriting  strategies  and  write  a rough  draft.  Don’t  be  surprised  if  what 
you  write  at  the  drafting  stage  triggers  new  ideas  that  stimulate  yet  further  writing. 

At  this  point,  you  shouldn’t  be  too  concerned  about  matters  of  correctness — things 
like  spelling,  grammar,  and  punctuation.  It’s  more  important  to  get  your  thoughts 
down  on  paper. 


Do  you  find  that  when  you’re  assigned  compositions  you 
often  don’t  have  much  to  say  about  your  topic?  Do  you 
ever  have  trouble  organizing  your  ideas?  Do  you 
sometimes  find  that  you  aren’t  comfortable  with  the  topic  or 
approach  you’ve  taken?  If  so,  you  may  want  to  go  back  and 
do  some  prewriting.  Try  the  non-stop  or  free-flow  writing 
process  you  were  introduced  to  in  Section  2:  Lesson  2. 


If  you’re  generally  pleased  with  what  you’ve  written  so  far,  go  on  to  the  next  stage. 


To  learn  more  about  the  drafting  stage  of  the  writing  process,  see  pages  104  to  108  of 
the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students.  This  book  refers  to  the 
drafting  process  as  writing,  and  again  it  discusses  more  material  than  this  lesson 
covers.  Much  of  this  extra  material  will  be  covered  in  future  modules,  but  if  you  go 
through  these  pages  carefully  now,  you’ll  have  a head  start. 
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Revising 


in  writing,  the 
process  of 
revisiting  and 
reworking  an 
earlier  draft 


The  revising  (or  revision)  stage  of  the  writing  process  is  the  stage  at  which  you 
take  your  rough  draft  and  work  it  into  a more  finished,  polished  piece  of  writing. 
It  involves  considering  your  ideas  all  over  again,  changing  words,  adding  words, 
placing  ideas  in  a different,  more  effective  order,  and  generally  making  your  work 
communicate  your  thoughts  more  accurately.  It  might  involve  extensive  rewriting. 
And  this  is  where  composing  on  a computer  comes  in  handy. 


Nevertheless,  you  shouldn’t  be  afraid  of,  or  avoid,  this  stage  of  the  writing  process. 
It’s  vitally  important.  If  time  allows,  it’s  often  a good  idea  to  put  away  a rough  draft 
for  a few  days  before  revising  it.  When  you  look  at  it  with  fresh  eyes,  it  can  be 
surprising  the  number  of  shortcomings  you  notice  that  you  just  couldn’t  see  before. 
Most  serious  writers  rewrite  their  early  drafts  extensively.  Sometimes,  in  fact, 
authors  end  up  rewriting  entire  novels— or  large  sections  of  them— at  this  stage.  By 
comparison,  revising  a short  high-school  composition  doesn’t  seem  such  a 
demanding  task. 


If  you  resent  having  to  go  back  and  revise  your  earlier  drafts,  you  might  be  interested 
to  learn  that  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  the  last  century,  Ernest  Hemingway,  went 
through  countless  revisions  of  his  work.  He  admitted  to  rewriting  the  ending  of  his 
novel  A Farewell  to  Arms  39  times  before  he  was  satisfied!  When  asked  what  the 
problem  was,  he  responded  that  he  was  working  “at  getting  the  words  right.” 


! 


Well,  you  should  try  to  get  over  that 
approach  to  writing.  First-draft  writing  gets 
the  job  done,  but  it  seldom  results  in 
something  that  you  can  be  truly  proud  of 
or  that’s  rewarded  with  the  kind  of  marks 
you’d  like — and  probably  deserve.  Nor  is 
this  the  kind  of  habit  that  you  want  to  be 
taking  into  your  future  career. 


The  way  you  approach  and  complete  your  work 
reflects  who  and  what  you  are.  Polishing  and  revising 
a piece  of  writing  tells  your  reader  that  you’re  proud 
of  what  you’ve  done  and  that  it’s  worth  a careful  read. 


c h 

Thirty-nine  times!  Now  that’s  what  I call 
dedication.  I never  revise  anything  I 
write.  I just  get  it  all  down  as  fast  as  I 
can  and  then  I’m  done  with  it.  I can’t 
stand  to  go  back  and  work  on  it  more. 


— 
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Here’s  a checklist  that  can  help  when  you  do  revisions.  If  you  took  ELA  20-1  in  this 
series  of  courses,  it  will  look  familiar  to  you.  Note  that  this  checklist  is  by  no  means 
complete;  you  might  want  to  add  other  points  to  it.  But  it  might  prove  useful  in 
helping  you  get  used  to  the  revision  process.  A good  idea  might  be  to  copy  it  into 
your  notebook  or  a file  on  your  computer  and  get  into  the  habit  of  using  it  as  you 
revise  your  work.  Leave  some  space  so  you  can  add  other  ideas  as  they  occur  to  you. 


formal 


characterized  by 
strict  observance 
of  forms  and 
correctness;  the 
opposite  of  casual 
or  conversational 


Revision  Checklist 

• Am  I satisfied  with  the  ideas  I’ve  presented? 

• Are  my  ideas  appropriate  for  my  intended  audience? 

• Do  I stay  on  topic? 

• Are  my  ideas  appropriate  for  the  topic? 

• Have  I achieved  what  I wanted  to  accomplish  in  my  writing? 

• Was  I logical  in  my  reasoning? 

• Did  I spend  appropriate  amounts  of  time  on  minor  and  major  points? 

• Did  I explain  myself  adequately? 

• Did  I supply  adequate  support  for  my  arguments? 

• Have  I used  words  precisely  and  effectively? 

• Did  I vary  my  sentence  structure  to  avoid  a boring,  monotonous  composition? 

• Does  my  writing  honestly  reflect  my  personality  and  individuality?  Does  it  have 
an  honest  “voice”? 

• Is  the  language  level  appropriate?  Does  my  writing  avoid  being  too  formal  or 
too  casual  for  the  situation? 

• Have  I created  clear  transitions  between  my  ideas? 

• Have  I achieved  my  purpose? 


1 
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A final  note:  At  the  revision  stage  don’t  worry  about  keeping  your  work  neat  and 
clean.  In  fact,  if  a page  is  covered  in  comments,  erasures,  arrows,  and  added  notes, 
it’s  a good  indication  that  it  has  been  well  revised  and  reworked.  Of  course,  if  you’re 
using  a computer,  you  can  revise  all  you  want  and  never  make  a mess. 

4.  Select  one  of  your  Writing  Folder  responses  from  this  module  or  the  free-writing 
activity  that  you  did  earlier  in  this  lesson.  Assume  that  you  have  to  work  up  this 
response  so  that  it  reflects  your  writing  ability  at  its  best.  Using  your  Revision 
Checklist  and  any  other  criteria  and  strategies  you  think  appropriate,  revise  your 
response  to  improve  it  as  much  as  you  can. 


j 


editing 


in  writing,  the 
process  of 
correcting 
grammatical 
problems  and 
surface  errors  in 
things  like 
capitalization, 
spelling,  and 
punctuation 


proofreading 


carefully  going 
over  a piece  of 
writing  one  last 
time  to  ensure  that 
all  changes  from 
the  revising  and 
editing  processes 
have  been  correctly 
made  and  that  the 
composition  is  as 
error-free  as 
possible 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  1 on  page  135. 


To  learn  more  about  revising  your  work,  take  a look  at  pages  109  to  111  of  the 
English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students.  Compare  the  Revision 
Checklist  given  there  to  the  one  in  this  lesson;  perhaps  it  will  give  you  ideas  for 
adding  to  (or  revising!)  your  own  checklist. 

Editing  and  Proofreading 

When  you’ve  revised  your  work  to  the  point  where 
you’re  satisfied  that  you  can’t  make  it  any  better,  it’s 
time  to  move  on  to  the  editing  and  proofreading 
stage  of  the  writing  process.  This  is  the  time  to 
concentrate  on  the  finishing  touches — things  like 
spelling,  grammar,  and  punctuation.  In  other  words, 
this  is  when  you  should  focus  on  matters  of 
correctness.  A writer’s  handbook  and  a dictionary  are 
tools  you’ll  use  at  this  stage.  The  keen  eye  of  a trusted 
friend  can  also  help  you  find  things  you  miss. 

While  editing  and  proofreading  are  usually  discussed  together,  they  aren’t  the  same 
thing.  Editing  is  something  you  do  as  you  work  with  a draft  of  your  text— usually 
the  revised  draft.  As  noted  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  it  involves  looking  for  errors 
in  the  technical  correctness  of  your  work.  Proofreading,  by  contrast,  involves  going 
over  a copy  in  which  edits  have  been  made  to  make  sure  that  you  haven’t  missed 
anything  and  that  all  the  changes  you  made  were  done  correctly.  You  can  proofread 
after  creating  any  fresh  draft  of  your  work,  but  the  most  important  proofreading  you 
do  is  after  producing  your  final,  polished  copy.  For  this  reason,  it  might  make  more 
sense  to  discuss  proofreading  as  part  of  the  final  stage  of  the  writing  process- 
publishing.  However,  because  proofreading  goes  hand  in  hand  with  editing,  the 
two  processes  are  usually  discussed  at  the  same  time. 

So  when  you’ve  corrected  all  the  mechanical  errors  you  can  find  in  your  work,  be 
sure  to  proofread  what  you’ve  done — just  to  make  sure.  Even  at  this  stage,  you  may 
spot  other  things  that  need  more  attention.  Who  says  you  can’t  go  back  to  the 
revising  stage?  Or  the  writing  stage?  Or  even  the  prewriting  stage?  It’s  your  writing, 
so  you  decide  what  needs  to  be  done  and  when. 


5.  It’s  always  a shame  when  students  lose  marks  on  otherwise  well-written 

compositions  simply  because  their  writing  contains  errors  in  spelling,  grammar, 
and  punctuation,  yet  this  happens  all  the  time.  Here’s  an  excerpt  from  a short 
narrative  composition;  it  needs  some  solid  editing  to  remove  its  mechanical 
errors.  Test  your  editing  skills  by  rewriting  the  piece  with  the  mistakes  corrected. 
Use  your  handbooks  whenever  necessary.  (Ordinarily  you  wouldn’t  correct 
grammar  mistakes  in  direct  quotations,  but  in  this  case  make  an  exception.) 


We  started  on  our  hike  at  about  eight  a.m.  We  were  travelling  lite,  we  each  had  a 
canteen  full  of  water,  a couple  sandwiches  for  lunch,  chocolate  bar’s  for  that  old 
sugar  fix  and  emergency  supplys  like  matches  and  bandages. 

At  first  everything  was  going  pretty  good.  The  sun  was  up  but,  it  was  nice  and  cool 
and  quite  in  the  mountains.  Our  spirits  were  high  but  that  was  soon  to  change. 

The  first  thing  that  happens  is  that  Louie  trips  on  a rock  and  aggravates  his  old 
knee  injury.  How  are  you  doing  I asked.  Not  to  good  Louie  replys,  I feel  like  their’s 
a knife  stuck  in  my  knee.  But  being  that  good  old  Louie  can  always  be  relied  on,  he 
naturally  insisted  on  going  on  even  though  he’s  now  limping  real  bad.  Everybody 
has  to  do  their  part  he  says  but,  I wish  I wouldn’t  of  made  contact  with  that  rock. 
Well  keep  your  eyes  open,  said  Trever.  There’s  lots  more  rocks  around. 

The  next  calamity  to  strike  is  Anna’s  bear.  Personally,  I’m  sure  their  was  no  bear 
anywheres  around  but,  Anna  swore  she  heard — and  smelt — one.  As  you  can  imagine, 
this  bit  of  information  effected  us  all,  we  all  got  real  scared. 

Because  this  was  grisly  country.  Now  not  one  of  us  were 
enjoying  the  hike  much.  For  the  next  hour,  or  so,  everyone 
keeps  looking  over  their  shoulders  every  few  steps  but, 
noone  seen  a bear. 

By  the  time  we  got  to  the  end  of  the  trail.  We  were  all 
exhausted.  Louie  was  limping  pretty  bad;  his  knee  was 
swollen,  and  I didn’t  like  it’s  colour.  Each  of  us  threw 
down  there  stuff  and  we  had  taken  a solem  oath  not  to  go 
near  the  mountains  for  at  least  a year.  All  accept  good  old 
Louie.  He  was  game  to  do  it  all  again  as  soon  as  his  knee 
was  healed. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  1 on  page  135. 


It’s  likely  that  you  successfully  corrected  almost  all  the  errors  in  the  preceding 
excerpt  without  much  trouble,  but  if  you  discovered  that  there  are  areas  in  which 
you’re  uncertain  or  weak,  remember  to  give  them  extra  attention  when  you  edit 
your  own  work.  If  you  have  problems  with  commas,  run-on  sentences,  and  sentence 
fragments,  one  good  trick  is  to  read  your  work  aloud— pausing  whenever  your 
punctuation  dictates — and  listen  to  yourself  as  you  read.  Many  students  find  this 
trick  extremely  helpful  in  spotting  these  sorts  of  errors. 
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If  you  haven’t  already  done  so,  set  yourself  a personal  goal  to  work  on  problem  areas 
in  your  writing.  Write  out  action  plans  to  accomplish  your  goal.  Use  your  handbooks 
as  resources,  but  if  there  are  problems  you  still  can’t  solve,  be  sure  to  ask  your 
teacher  for  help. 

Publishing 

The  publishing  stage  of  the  writing  process  involves  producing  that  final  copy — neat, 
clean,  attractively  formatted,  and  as  error-free  as  possible.  This  may  involve  creating 
a title  page  and  illustrations;  if  you’re  using  a computer,  it  may  mean  using  different 
fonts,  borders,  and  other  graphical  elements— but  remember  not  to  overdo  them!  If 
you’re  writing  your  polished  copy  out  by  hand,  don’t  forget  to  double-space  and  to 
write  as  neatly  as  possible.  These  days,  however,  typed  and  printed  final  copies  are 
increasingly  becoming  the  norm.  Unless  you  have  no  choice  but  to  produce  a 
handwritten  final  copy,  you  should  ordinarily  use  a computer. 

The  publishing  stage  includes  one  last  process,  and  it’s  one  that  many  students  find 
the  most  difficult  of  all — sharing  the  final  product  with  others.  Unlike  personal, 
exploratory  writing,  texts  produced  using  the  writing  process  described  here  are 
intended  to  communicate  with  others.  This  may  simply  mean  handing  your  work  in 
to  a teacher,  but  it  might  involve  reading  or  presenting  it  to  a class,  posting  it  on  a 
website,  publishing  it  in  a school  newspaper,  or  sharing  it  in  some  other  way. 
Remember  to  take  pride  in  what  you  write. 


Before  sharing  your  final,  polished  copy,  however, 
it’s  always  a good  idea  to  proofread  one  last  time. 

If  you’re  using  a computer  and  your  word-processing 
application  has  a spelling  and  grammar  checker,  use 
these  features;  but  remember  that  they’re  no 
substitute  for  a careful  eye  and  close  attention  to 
detail  on  the  part  of  the  writer. 

See  pages  112  to  114  of  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students 
for  more  information  about  editing,  proofreading,  and  publishing  your  written  work. 

In  this  lesson,  you’ve  quickly  gone  through  the  five  stages  of  the  writing  process. 
You’ll  be  doing  a lot  more  to  develop  your  writing  skills  as  you  work  through  this 
course,  but  it’s  important  at  this  point  to  have  a firm  understanding  of  the  process 
you  should  use  whenever  you’re  asked  to  write  something  you  intend  to  share  with 
others.  This  process  is  very  likely  familiar  to  you  from  past  courses,  but  a bit  of 
review  never  hurts. 

Now  that  you’ve  worked  on  the  writing  process  a bit,  the  next  thing  you’ll  do  is 
turn  your  attention  to  reading  and  comprehension  skills.  This  will  be  the  focus  of 
Lesson  2. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  IB,  turn  to  the  Section  4 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  questions  1 and  2. 
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e&son  2:  Reading  for  Comprehension 


Much  of  the  knowledge  and 
information  that  you  acquire 
comes  from  reading.  You 
shouldn’t  feel,  however,  that 
reading  texts  for  your  courses  is 
enough  to  ensure  your  future 
happiness  and  success.  To  stay 
current  and  knowledgeable  in 
today’s  ever-changing  and 
complex  world,  you  need  to  be 
reading  a wide  variety  of  texts, 
including  newspapers,  magazines, 
novels,  and  non-fiction. 

Commit  to  lifelong  reading  and 
begin  now.  Always  remember  the 
lesson  learned  in  Tom  Wayman’s 
poem  “Students”  in  Section  3: 
Lesson  1— knowledge  is  power.  The 
more  you  know,  the  better  you  can 
cope  with  life  and  with  change. 


Hopefully,  if  you  make  this  commitment,  you  won’t  be  doing  it  just  out  of  a sense  of 
duty.  You  should  also  turn  to  reading  for  your  enjoyment  and  the  satisfaction  to  be 
derived  from  personal  development.  If  you’re  not  currently  reading  widely  and  often, 
you’re  missing  the  opportunity  of  a lifetime  to  maximize  your  potential,  your 
knowledge,  and  your  pleasure. 


All  that  mankind  has  done,  thought, 
gained  or  been:  it  is  lying  as  in  magic 
preservation  in  the  pages  of  books. 

—Thomas  Carlyle  (1795-1881) 
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I heard  on  the  news  that  there’s  a direct  link  between  reading 
and  earning.  Studies  have  shown  that  readers — and  that  means 
people  who  read  often  and  well — tend  to  have  higher-paying 
jobs  than  those  who  aren’t  readers. 


That  shouldn’t  surprise  anyone.  It’s  a well-known  fact  that  in 
today’s  world,  a high  level  of  literacy  is  required  to  keep  up 
with  ever-changing  technology  and  knowledge  bases.  To 
succeed  in  any  industry,  you’ll  need  to  keep  informed  of  the 
newest  developments  and  trends.  And  reading  is  still  the 
best  way  of  doing  this. 


The  guy  interviewed  on  the  news  said  not  to  make  the 
mistake  of  thinking  that  just  because  you  can  read  that’s 
enough.  As  Mark  Twain  said,  there’s  little  difference  between 
the  person  who  cannot  read — the  illiterate — and  the  person 
who  can  read  and  doesn’t — the  aliterate. 


Whether  you  realize  it  or  not,  you’re  constantly  reading.  Whenever  your  eyes  lock 
onto  words,  they  immediately  send  that  information  to  the  brain— and  you  read  it. 
You’re  constantly  absorbing  information  by  reading  even  if  you  aren’t  even  aware 
of  it. 

1.  With  a partner  or  in  a small  group,  if  possible,  make  a chart  like  the  one  shown 
here  and  then  generate  a long  list  of  the  various  reading  experiences  that  a 
typical  adult  might  have  on  any  given  day.  For  each  task  you  list,  determine  the 
extent  to  which  careful  reading  is  required.  Award  points  as  follows: 

Extremely  careful  reading  = 3;  low  level  of  reading  = 1. 

The  list  has  been  started  for  you.  Your  challenge  is  to  prove  that  people  are 
always  reading. 


Reading  Task 


the,  bock  a cemai  Imjc 
the,  m&wmcf, 


Level 


/ 

2to.  3 


Compare  your  chart  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  2 on  page  136. 
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Preparing  for  Reading-Comprehension  Tests 


As  you’ve  demonstrated  yourself,  reading  is  a huge  part  of  the  daily  life  of  a typical 
person  in  our  society.  For  this  reason,  it’s  of  paramount  importance  that  the 
educational  system  produce  graduates  who  can  read  well  and  who  read  often.  This 
means  a lot  more  than  just  recognizing  words  on  paper;  it  means  being  able  to 
interpret,  evaluate,  infer  meanings,  recognize  humour  and  irony,  and  understand 
figurative  language,  among  other  skills. 

As  a 30-level  English  language  arts  student,  you’ll  be  asked  to  demonstrate  your 
skills  in  this  area  when  you  write  your  Diploma  Exam  at  the  end  of  this  course. 
You’ll  be  learning  a lot  more  about  this  exam  later,  but  this  is  a good  time  to 
introduce  you  to  the  part  of  it  that  tests  your  reading-comprehension  skills. 


s 

There  are  two  separate  parts 
to  the  Diploma  Exam,  aren’t 
there— Part  A and  Part  B? 


That’s  right.  Part  B is  the  exam 
that’s  designed  especially  to  test 
your  reading  skills.  It  offers 
students  a variety  of  texts  they 
haven’t  seen  before,  and  it  asks 
multiple-choice  questions 
designed  to  test  their  reading 
skills.  This  is  the  type  of  text  that 
you’ll  focus  on  in  this  lesson. 


Writing  Folder  Suggestion  1G 


In  your  Writing  Folder,  write  an  entry  that  presents  your  thoughts  on  questions 
like  these: 


How  do  you  feel  about  writing  multiple-choice  exams? 
What  do  you  like  or  dislike  most  about  this  type  of  testing? 


What  problems  have  you  encountered  in  past  experiences  with  writing 
this  type  of  exam? 


What  strategies  could  you  use  to  deal  with  these  problems? 


In  Module  7 — the  last  module  of  this  course — you’ll  spend  some  time  looking  at  the 
structure  of  Part  B of  the  ELA  30-1  Diploma  Exam.  The  focus  right  now,  however,  is 
less  specific — reading-comprehension  tests  in  general  and  the  sorts  of  skills  they  involve. 
You’ll  be  able  to  apply  the  concepts  covered  here  to  Part  B of  the  Diploma  Exam. 
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Reading-comprehension  tests  are  designed  to  assess  your  ability  to  read,  understand, 
interpret,  and  make  inferences  from  passages  representing  a variety  of  genres.  They 
may  also  test  your  skills  in  making  connections  between  aspects  of  totally  separate 
texts.  You’ll  be  given  a good  deal  of  practice  in  this  kind  of  test  throughout  this 
course.  By  the  time  you  go  to  take  both  your  final  ELA  30-1  course  test  and  Part  B of 
your  Diploma  Exam,  you  should  be  well  prepared  for  the  questions  you’ll  likely  find. 


There  will  be  more  information 
available  later  in  the  course.  But  if 
you  have  access  to  the  Internet, 
you’ll  be  able  to  learn  even  more 
from  the  Alberta  Learning  website. 


C ' ' "A 

But  how  can  I discover  just  what  Part  B 

of  my  Diploma  Exam  will  look  like? 


| 


Use  this  address  to  access  information  on  both  Parts  A and  B of  the  Diploma  Exam: 

http://www.learning.gov.ab.ca/k_12/testing/diploma/dip_default.asp 

When  there,  scroll  down  to  the  heading  Guides  for  Students  and  look  for  a guide 
for  ELA  30-1.  You’ll  get  a good  overview  of  what  to  expect  along  with  helpful 
suggestions  in  preparing  for  and  writing  both  parts  of  the  exam.  If  you  surf  around 
within  this  website,  you’ll  also  find  sample  exams  and  other  helpful  information 
including  bulletins  that  will  keep  you  right  up-to-date.  You  should  be  able  to  learn 
everything  you’ll  need  to  know  to  prepare  for  your  exam.  But  if  you  still  have 
questions,  be  sure  to  ask  your  teacher. 


iterature  that  deals 
,with  information 
and  fact 


decoding  skills 


In  reading, 
Strategies  and 
Drocesses  used  to 
uetermine  the 
jneaning  of 
knfamiliar  words 
)r  phrases  on  the 
i)asis  of  elements 
like  context  clues, 
prefixes,  suffixes, 
nd  derivatives 


But  this  discussion  is  getting  ahead  of  itself.  Right  now  the  focus  is  on 
reading-comprehension  tests  in  general.  Most  tests  of  this  sort  present  students  with 
a variety  of  written  texts— for  instance,  poems,  excerpts  from  short  stories  or  longer 
works  of  fiction,  and  excerpts  from  non-fiction  works  like  essays.  Each  selection  is 
accompanied  by  multiple-choice  questions  designed  to  test  your  skills  at  reading  and 
understanding  the  text.  Sometimes  students  are  asked  to  make  connections  between 
different  texts. 

In  reading-comprehension  tests  at  the  Grade  12  level,  you  can  expect  that  the 
vocabulary  of  the  selected  texts  will  frequently  be  quite  challenging. 

There  is  something,  however,  that  you  can  do  to  better  prepare  yourself  for  the 
exam.  Expand  your  vocabulary  and  develop  your  decoding  skills! 
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Vocabulary  Logs 


a beginning  added 
to  a word  or  root  to 
change  the  word’s 
meaning 


suffix 


an  ending  added  to 
a word  or  root  to 
change  the  word’s 
meaning 


derivative 


a word  formed 
from  the  same  root 
as  another  word 


thesis 


a writer’s  main 
argument;  the 
central  point  a 
writer  wants  to 
make 


Aim  to  extend  your  vocabulary  over  time,  but 
begin  now!  Some  of  the  reading  skills  tested  on 
reading-comprehension  tests  relate  directly  to  the 
ability  to  decode  word  meaning  through  the 
implications  of  things  like  context,  prefixes, 
suffixes,  and  derivatives.  Since  dictionaries 
usually  aren’t  allowed  in  reading-comprehension 
tests,  you’ll  have  a distinct  advantage  if  you 
develop  your  knowledge  and  skills  in  this  area. 

You  should  start  to  develop  your  vocabulary  today.  One  way  is  to  begin  a vocabulary 
log.  As  you  read,  look  for  opportunities  to  expand  your  vocabulary.  Look  up 
unfamiliar  words.  Write  down  each  new  word  you  encounter  in  a notebook  along 
with  its  definition.  But  don’t  stop  there.  Make  a special  effort  to  use  the  new  word  as 
often  as  you  can  that  day.  And  remember — if  people  give  you  strange  looks,  you  may 
be  using  the  word  incorrectly!  Be  sure  you’re  using  it  correctly  before  continuing;  it’s 
not  easy  to  unlearn  bad  habits. 

As  you  work  through  the  modules  in  this  course,  you’ll  be  provided  with 
opportunities  to  practise  answering  multiple-choice  questions  designed  to  test 
and — more  importantly — improve  your  reading  and  decoding  skills.  What  follows 
are  a few  suggestions  to  help  you  achieve  success  in  tests  of  this  sort. 

Types  of  Questions 

When  you  encounter  selections  to  read  and  interpret, 
be  sure  to  read  them  carefully  and  think  about  them 
before  you  attempt  any  of  the  multiple-choice 
question  asked  about  them.  Each  set  of  questions  is 
designed  to  consider  the  reading  selection  in  a 
systematic  way.  Often,  the  first  questions  in  the  set 
will  help  to  establish  the  context  for  the  entire  set  of 
questions. 

Generally,  other  questions  will  ask  about  specific 

elements  of  the  selection — things  like  the  meanings  of  words,  phrases,  or 
figures  of  speech;  the  effects  of  rhetorical  elements  of  style  or  writer’s  technique; 
characterization;  character  traits,  attitudes,  or  motivations;  relationships  between 
characters;  irony;  and  writer’s  tone. 

Some  questions  in  the  set  will  ask  about  more  global  elements  that  are  best 
answered  through  a consideration  of  the  reading  selection  as  a whole— the  main 
idea,  theme,  or  thesis  of  the  selection,  the  writer’s  purpose,  and  the  intended 
audience.  Other  questions  may  ask  you  to  make  connections  between  two  texts. 


Tone  Questions 


one 


in  spoken  or 
written 

communication, 
an  attitude 
' reflected  in  word 
j choices,  sentence 
structures,  and 
emphasis;  in  visual 
communication, 
the  effect  created 
by  the  degree  of 
light  used 


You’ll  usually  find  a number  of  tone  questions  on  reading-comprehension  tests. 
Determining  the  tone  or  author’s  attitude  toward  the  subject  is  critical  for  a true 
appreciation  or  comprehension  of  a work. 

Some  students  do  poorly  on  reading-comprehension  tests  because  they  fail  to 
identify  the  tone  of  the  text.  Don’t  assume  that  what  you  read  in  an  examination 
is  necessarily  serious.  Ask  yourself  this:  Is  the  author  being  serious  or  humorous, 
ironic  or  sarcastic,  nostalgic  or  cynical,  sympathetic  or  critical? 

Look  for  clues  that  reveal  the  tone  or  attitude  of  the 
writer  toward  his  or  her  subject.  Be  on  the  lookout 
for  key  words  that  signal  the  tone  of  the  work. 

For  example,  if  the  essay  is  about  children  and  the 
author  refers  to  the  little  ones  as  “angelic  monsters,” 
this  will  tell  you  one  thing  about  the  tone.  If 
children  are  described  as  “nature’s  miracle,”  a 
totally  different  tone  or  attitude  toward  the  subject 
matter  is  being  projected.  The  secret  for 
determining  tone  is  to  find  key  sentences  that  describe  the  subject  of  the  piece. 
Then  look  for  emotionally  charged  words  that  describe  the  subject.  The  words 
can  be  either  positively  or  negatively  charged.  Of  course,  they  can  also  be  neutral, 
but  keep  looking  for  the  strongly  charged  words  to  determine  tone. 


Key  Words  in  Questions 

Be  sure  that  you  understand  the  focus  of  each  question  before  you  consider  the 
possible  “answers.”  Don’t  overlook  key  words  in  the  “stem”  of  the  question— the 
beginning  part  before  the  four  possible  choices  are  presented.  They’ll  tell  you  what 
the  question  is  really  asking  for. 
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That  reminds  me — it’s  helpful  to  know  correct  multiple-choice 
terminology.  There  are  three  components  in  every  multiple-choice 
question: 

• the  stem:  the  statement  or  question 

• the  distractors:  the  three  choices  that  are  incorrect  or  not 
the  best  answers  (Their  name  should  tell  you  about  their 
purpose — to  distract  you  from  the  correct  response.) 

• the  keyed  response:  the  correct  or  best  answer 


Does  that  mean  that  distractors 
can  sometimes  be  right,  but  that 
the  keyed  response  is  better? 


C " 'N 

That’s  right.  It’s  very  important  to  be 
aware  of  this  when  you  write.  The 

discussion  that  follows  makes  this  clear, 
v. s 


Some  of  the  questions  on  most  reading-comprehension  tests  are  designed  to  test 
your  powers  of  judgment.  These  questions  include  in  their  stems  bold-faced 
qualifiers  such  as  best,  mainly,  most  strongly,  or  most  clearly. 

Whenever  you  see  any  of  these  qualifiers,  they’re  your  signal  that  there’s  more 
than  one  correct  answer.  Your  task  is  to  choose  the  most  suitable  or  most  complete 
alternative  to  best  support  the  focus  of  the  question. 

In  a similar  fashion,  if  an  exam  asks  you  to  choose  a correct  definition  or  a synonym 
for  a word  from  the  piece  of  literature,  go  back  to  the  line  where  that  word  occurs. 
Plug  in  each  of  the  suggested  answers.  Only  then  make  your  choice.  Don’t  rely  upon 
your  memory  of  the  passage  or  your  general  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the 
specified  word. 

Some  students  find  it  useful  to  read  the  questions  (ignoring  the  answers)  before 
reading  the  poem  or  passage.  The  questions  may  give  you  a quick  sense  of  the  main 
ideas  or  issues  and  what  you  should  be  looking  for  in  your  reading  of  the  selection. 


Frequently,  questions  on  reading-comprehension  tests  will  ask  you  to  interpret  a phrase 
or  line  quoted  from  the  piece  of  literature.  Line  numbers  should  be  given  in  these 
situations,  so  be  sure  to  go  back  to  the  place  in  the  poem  or  passage  where  the  quotation 
occurs.  Read  what  precedes  and  what  follows  the  quoted  line  or  lines.  Usually  the  best 
answer  can  be  determined  only  by  understanding  the  context  of  the  quotation. 


: 
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Before  Reading  the  Selection 


If  a piece  of  literature  you’re  given  on  a reading-comprehension  test  is  prefaced  with 
background  information,  read  this  information  carefully.  It  may  provide  an  essential 
context  for  the  selection.  As  well,  go  to  the  end  of  the  passage  or  poem  and  find  out  who 
the  writer  is.  The  exam  will  likely  tell  you  the  nationality  and  time  period  of  the  writer.  It 
may  be  helpful  to  you,  for  example,  to  know  that  the  poet  is  Canadian  or  Russian  or  that 
the  poem  was  written  in  the  1800s  or  in  1980.  On  Part  B of  the  Diploma  Exam,  you  can 
even  consult  the  acknowledgments  at  the  end  of  the  Readings  Booklet  to  determine  such 
things  as  where  and  when  the  work  was  first  printed. 


Active  Reading 


jading  in  an 
ictive,  participatory 
fvay  rather  that  just 
ibassively  going 
iipver  words  on  a 
|iage;  working  at 
waking  meaning 
fut  of  the  printed 
word 


Whenever  I write  a multiple-choice  test,  I have 
real  problems.  I find  that  when  I read  an  essay  or 
short  story,  I can’t  concentrate.  I’ll  read  about  two 
pages  and  then  realize  that  I don’t  remember  a 
thing!  Then  I start  rereading,  but  I panic  because 
of  the  time  that  I wasted  with  the  first  reading. 


Avery  common  problem.  But  don’t  despair; 
for  every  problem,  there’s  a solution.  To 
avoid  losing  concentration  and  to  maximize 
your  reading  comprehension,  you  need  to 
develop  active-reading  skills.  Active  reading 
is  a participatory  process  during  which  the 
reader  interacts  with  the  reading. 


f X 

It  means  that  you  don’t 

just  passively  look  at  the 
words  on  the  page  and 
hope  that  eventually  their 
meaning  will  come  clear 
to  you.  You  have  to 
interact  with  the  literature 
in  a variety  of  ways. 


What  does  interacting  with  literature  look  like?  To  begin  with,  you’ll  need  to  be 
prepared  to  mark  up  the  text,  whenever  that’s  possible.  That  means  underlining, 
highlighting,  and  note  taking.  You  may  even  want  to  create  a concept  web. 

Some  students  are  quite  reluctant  to  write  in  test  booklets  because  they’ve  been 
trained  not  to  by  their  previous  teachers.  For  purposes  of  preparing  for  and  writing 
reading-comprehension  tests  like  Part  B of  the  Diploma  Exam,  you  should  forget  all 
this  training  (but  try  hard  to  remember  it  when  you  pick  up  that  rare  first  edition  in 
Aunt  Joyce’s  bookcase!). 
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a short  piece  of 
non-fictional 
writing  in  which 
an  author  presents 
a viewpoint  on  a 
subject  in  a 
personal  way 


As  you  read  a selection  on  a test — an  essay,  for  example — interact  by  writing  short 
notes  in  the  margin.  As  a bare  minimum,  you  should  do  this  at  the  end  of  each 
paragraph  and  more  often  with  complex  works.  The  correctness  of  what  you  write 
isn’t  the  most  important  thing.  No  one  will  ever  look  at  your  exam  booklet.  What  is 
important  is  that  you’re  writing— interacting.  You’re  noting  key  details  or  ideas.  In  a 
way,  you’re  carrying  on  a brief  conversation  with  yourself  about  the  reading. 

Involve  yourself  in  the  reading  at  a personal  level.  Look  for  connections  between 
your  life  and  the  subject  matter  being  treated  in  the  text.  If  you  can  connect,  you 
can  relate;  if  you  can  relate,  you  can  better  understand  and  appreciate  what  you’re 
reading.  Think  back  to  all  the  ways  that  you  can  connect  to  literature  mentioned  in 
Section  2:  Lesson  2 of  this  module. 


But  do  I have  time  for  all  this  on  an  exam? 


D 


Yes — if  you  do  it  right.  For  example,  interactive  notes  in  the  margin 
should  take  very  little  time,  they  can  save  you  a great  deal  of  time,  and 
they’re  a great  help  if  you’re  in  the  habit  of  reading  on  autopilot. 


k 


And  they  don’t  have  to  be  neat  or  even  make  much  sense 


D 


That’s  right.  Just  jot  down  the  first  thing  that  comes  to  mind  at  the  end  of 
a long  sentence  or  paragraph.  Don’t  think  about  it;  react  to  it.  If  you  can’t 
think  of  anything  to  write,  then  you  probably  haven’t  read  that  sentence 
or  paragraph  carefully  enough. 


Another  strategy  involves  asking  yourself  this:  what  would  my  teacher  expect  me  to 
focus  on  as  I read  this  selection?  If  your  previous  teachers  have  done  a good  job  of 
teaching  you  how  to  come  to  the  meaning  of  a selection,  you  should  almost  be  able 
to  hear  their  voices  in  the  back  of  your  mind. 


If  the  selection  you’re  reading  contains  several  characters,  you  might  want  to  create  a| 
relationship  chart  or  web  that  will  help  you  not  only  keep  the  characters  straight  but 
also  visualize  at  a glance  how  they  relate  to  each  other.  Once  again,  this  should  take 
very  little  time  and  the  potential  benefits  of  such  a strategy  can  be  considerable. 

2.  This  lesson  has  given  you  several  strategies  that  should  prove  useful  when 
tackling  reading-comprehension  tests  like  Part  B of  the  English  Language  Arts 
30-1  Diploma  Exam.  But  chances  are  that  you’ve  developed  or  discovered 
strategies  in  the  past  that  help  with  tests  of  this  sort.  If  so,  explain  what  they  are. I 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  2 on  page  137. 
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Are  you  ready  to  try  writing  a multiple-choice  test  on  a famous  essay?  If  so,  you’re  in 
luck!  There’s  one  waiting  for  you  in  your  Assignment  Booklet.  As  you  take  this  little 
test,  don’t  forget  the  strategies  suggested  in  this  lesson— or  any  others  you  find 
useful. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  IB,  turn  to  the  Section  4 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  question  3. 


How  do  you  feel  about  making  oral  presentations?  Are  you  part  of  that  vast  majority 
who  dread  public  speaking  more  than  just  about  anything  else — including  death,  if 
people’s  responses  to  surveys  can  be  believed? 

If  so,  don’t  feel  too  bad;  you’re  in  good  company.  Nevertheless,  one  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  help  you  develop  skills  and  confidence  in  this  area — along  with  the  other 
five  language  arts.  By  the  end  of  the  course,  and  with  enough  practice,  you  should 
realize  that  there’s  very  little  to  get  stressed  about  when  it  comes  to  public  speaking. 
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Skills  for  the  Twenty-First  Century 


Most  people  believe  that  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  a high-school  education  is  to 
provide  students  with  skills  necessary  to  succeed  in  their  future  lives.  In  this  module 
you’ve  already  heard  a good  deal  about  the  need  to  be  skilled  in  the  various 
language  arts  in  our  information  age. 

1 . Take  a minute  now  and  think  about  the  most  important  skills  that  you  believe 
an  English  language  arts  program  should  offer  to  enable  you  to  live  a successful, 
productive,  and  happy  life.  Try  to  list  at  least  five  skills.  If  possible,  brainstorm 
ideas  with  a study  partner. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  3 on  page  137. 


In  making  your  list  for  question  1,  did  you  rank  the 
ability  to  communicate  effectively  high  on  your  list? 
You  probably  did,  even  if  you  didn’t  use  these  exact 
words.  In  fact,  communication  is  the  very  essence  of 
all  the  language  arts,  isn’t  it? 

If  you  did  include  communication  on  your  list,  you’re 
certainly  in  agreement  with  most  major  industries; 
communications  skills  are  among  the  most  important 
abilities  they  look  for  when  hiring  their  employees. 
Recruiters  know  that  potential  candidates  can  have 
impressive  knowledge  bases  and  distinguished 
university  degrees  but  that  this  doesn’t  mean  much  if 
they  can’t  share  their  knowledge  and  wisdom  with 
others  in  an  effective  manner. 


Several  years  ago,  when  Alberta  Learning  was  beginning  the  process  of  creating  a 
new  English  language  arts  program  of  studies,  they  conducted  a series  of  surveys  to 
determine  what  society  as  a whole  believes  the  skills  are  that  will  be  most  needed 
for  success  in  the  twenty-first  century.  The  results  of  the  study  are  shown  in  the 
chart  on  the  following  page.  Study  the  chart  carefully  and  answer  the  questions  that 
follow  it. 


Skills  Needed  for  Success  in  the  Twenty -first  Century 

Flexibility  3 


Entrepreneurship 
Toleration  of  Other  Views 
Job-Seeking  Skills 
Confident  Communication 
Independent  Thinking 
Personal-Writing  Skills 
Viewing  and  Reading  Discernment 
Lifelong  Learning 
Language  Competency 
Research  Skills 
Communication  of  Essential  Data 
Computer  Literacy 
Proficiency  in  Six  Strands 
Appreciation  of  Literature 
Collaboration  Skills 
Critical-Thinking  Skills 
Effective-Speaking  Skills 
Organizing  and  Presenting  Skills 
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2.  Were  you  surprised  by  any  of  the  findings  illustrated  in  the  chart?  Give  details  in 
your  response. 

3.  Charts  are  graphic  representations  of  data.  By  studying  a chart  carefully,  you 
should  be  able  to  express  in  sentences  what  the  data  reveal.  Write  five  complete 
sentences  that  you  think  sum  up  the  most  important  conclusions  to  be  derived 
from  the  chart  “Skills  Needed  for  Success  in  the  Twenty-first  Century.” 

4.  What  personal  implications  does  the  information  in  the  chart  hold  for  you?  For 
example,  are  there  skills  or  areas  you’ve  avoided  working  on  in  the  past  that  you 
now  know  you  should  perhaps  focus  on?  Give  details— and  try  to  be  honest. 


5.  Now  that  you’ve  studied  the  chart  carefully,  summarize  in  a paragraph  or  two 
your  response  to  it.  Ask  yourself  questions  like  these: 

What  did  I find  effective  about  the  presentation  of  the  information? 

What  questions  or  criticisms  do  I have  regarding  the  chart? 

Can  I suggest  other  effective  ways  of  presenting  this  information  in  chart 
form? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  3 on  page  137. 


Presentations 

At  the  end  of  this  section,  you’ll  be  directed  to  your  Assignment  Booklet  and  asked 
to  submit  a recorded  oral  presentation  accompanied  by  a series  of  visuals  that 
support  your  talk. 


To  help  you  anticipate  what  you’ll  be  expected  to  do, 
after  Writing  Folder  Suggestion  1H  you’ll  find  the 
assignment  in  advance — with  some  slight  changes  in 
wording  from  the  Assignment  Booklet.  The  rest  of  this 
lesson  is  dedicated  to  providing  you  with  a series  of 
steps  and  suggestions  that  should  help  you  prepare  the 
written  component  of  a presentation  that  you  can  be 
proud  of.  The  lesson  that  follows  will  give  you  help 
with  delivering  your  talk  and  supplementing  it  with 
visual  aids. 


Writing  Folder  Suggestion  1 H 


Think  about  your  own  public-speaking  experiences. 
Go  right  back  to  your  childhood  if  you  wish.  What 
aspects  stand  out  in  your  mind?  Have  you  had  any 
embarrassing  moments?  Any  gratifying  ones?  As  a 
rule,  do  you  tend  to  dread  speaking  in  public,  or  do 
you  jump  at  any  chance  you  get?  What  aspects  of 
public  speaking  do  you  find  the  most  challenging? 
What  do  you  consider  your  strengths  to  be? 


Before  going  on,  could  you  please  explain  just  what  a presentation 
is?  I mean,  how  is  a presentation  different  from  a speech? 


Absolutely.  At  the  heart  of  most  presentations  there’s  a 
speech,  but  there  should  be  more  as  well.  Probably  there’s 
a visual  component — like  charts,  posters,  slides,  objects,  or 
a computer  presentation.  Some  presentations  might  involve 
acting,  music,  and  props — though  you  won’t  be  required  to 
go  that  far  in  this  lesson. 


f — - - 

Good  question.  A speech 
involves  essentially  one  form  of 
communication.  When  you  make 
a speech,  you  communicate 
orally  with  words — though  a good 
speaker  will  also  use  gestures 

and  body  language, 
k s 


Now  here’s  your  assignment  as  it  will  appear  in  your  Assignment  Booklet. 


Assignment 

Prepare  and  record  a two-to-four-minute  oral  presentation  on  one  of  the 
following  topics: 

• why  I believe  lifelong  learning  will  be  important  in  my  life 

• what  I think  the  ideal  classroom  or  learning  conditions  look  like 

• books  I have  read  and  enjoyed  and  books  that  I plan  on  reading  soon 

• what  my  learning  goals  are  in  terms  of  improving  my  reading  and  writing 
skills  and  how  I plan  on  accomplishing  them 

How  you  choose  to  record  your  presentation  is  something  that  you  and  your 
teacher  can  decide  together.  Most  students  find  that  taping  their  oral 
presentations  on  an  audiocassette  is  the  easiest  way  to  go,  but  you  can  videotape 
yourself  if  you  have  the  capability  or  use  any  other  technology  acceptable  to  your 
teacher. 
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Your  oral  presentation  should  also  incorporate  two  to  five  visuals  to  support  the 
main  points  in  your  talk.  The  visuals  can  be  such  things  as  posters,  overhead 
transparencies,  or  PowerPoint®  slides  (printed).  Label  each  visual,  naming  it 
“Visual  or  Slide  1,  2,  3,”  and  so  on.  As  you  record  your  oral  component,  indicate 
when  each  visual  should  be  displayed. 


To  prepare  for  this  presentation,  please  be  sure  to  carefully  study  the  suggestions 
made  in  the  material  that  follows  in  this  lesson. 

When  you  read  that  there  is  to  be  a visual  component  to  this  assignment,  did  you 
immediately  begin  to  plan  your  PowerPoint®  slides,  transparencies,  or  posters  in  your 
head?  If  you  did,  that’s  wonderful!  It  means  that  you’re  already  getting  excited  about 
this  assignment.  You’re  advised,  however,  to  focus  first  on  what’s  most  important  in 
your  oral  presentation — the  talk  itself.  When  you  have  that  worked  out,  you  can  start 
designing  the  supporting  material. 

Ultimately,  the  success  and  effectiveness  of  your  presentation  will  depend  on  what 
you  say  and  how  you  say  it.  The  purpose  of  the  visuals  is  to  support  your  message. 
They’re  not  intended  to  be  the  focus  of  your  work;  in  fact,  if  they’re  over-stressed, 
they  may  even  distract  your  audience  from  your  message.  Just  as  too  many  fonts  and 
graphical  elements  on  a page  can  distract  attention  from  the  text,  so  can  too  many 
visual  aids  become  a source  of  confusion  for  an  audience.  You’ll  focus  more  on  the 
visuals  soon. 


Before  you  begin  to  plan  and  organize  your  talk,  first  consider  the  purpose,  audience, 
and  context  for  it. 


OK,  fair  enough.  Maybe  it  would 
be  a good  idea  to  look  at  each 
of  these  considerations  in  turn. 


Of  course,  the  very  first  thing  in  preparing  a speech  or 
presentation  is  to  decide  on  a topic — and  to  narrow  it  down  to 
a manageable  size  for  the  project  you  have  in  mind.  Don’t  go  any  further  at  this 
point  until  you’ve  decided  which  topic  to  tackle  and  you  have  some  idea  about  what 
you’d  like  to  say.  You  don’t  need  to  have  it  all  planned  out,  but  it  would  be  a good 
idea  to  have  used  a few  prewriting  strategies  to  develop  a general  idea.  Once  you’ve 
got  to  that  point,  continue  on  with  the  material  that  follows. 


You  lost  me  there.  What  do  you 
mean  by  purpose,  audience,  and 
context?  I thought  my  purpose  was 
to  prepare  an  oral  presentation  to  be 
marked.  Aren’t  you  my  audience? 
And  as  for  context,  I know  the  word 
came  up  earlier  in  this  module,  but  I 
really  have  no  idea  what  you  mean 
by  it  here. 
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6.  a.  Which  topic  have  you  decided  to  use? 

b.  What  are  some  of  the  main  points  you  intend  to  communicate  in  your  short 
presentation  on  this  topic? 


J Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  3 on  page  138.  i 


Determine  Your  Purpose 

By  this  point  you  should  have  selected  a topic  and  thought  about  what  you  want  to 
say.  The  next  thing  to  do,  before  you  go  any  further  with  your  planning,  is  to 
consider  the  fact  that  the  content  and  style  of  your  presentation  will  be  determined 
in  large  part  by  what  you  understand  the  purpose  of  your  talk  to  be.  Ask  yourself 
this  question:  Why  am  I going  to  all  the  effort  of  planning  and  presenting  this  talk? 

If  your  immediate  response  to  this  question  is  “Because  it’s  an  assignment  and  I 
need  to  complete  it  to  do  well  in  this  course,”  you  may  need  to  reconsider  your 
purpose.  In  order  for  you  to  commit  to  this  assignment  and  complete  it  in  a manner 
that  you  can  be  proud  of,  you  should  have  a more  specific  purpose  in  mind.  Do  you 
want  to  entertain  your  audience?  To  inform  them?  To  persuade  them  of  something? 

7.  With  a partner  or  small  group  if  possible,  brainstorm  a list  of  as  many  different 
types  of  speeches  and  oral  presentations  as  you  can  and  identify  a likely  purpose 
for  each  one.  You  can  recopy  the  following  chart  in  your  notebook  and  use  it  to 
complete  this  activity.  It’s  been  started  for  you. 


Oral  Presentation 

Purpose 

a c^vaxL^dion  'Speech 

to- 

a dmmcrn  cd  cliu'icit 

to-  p/ieacd 

a tmAt  to-  tUe-  bnide-  at  a wedbludcj, 

Compare  your  chart  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  3 on  page  138. 


Determine  Your  Audience 


By  completing  the  preceding  activity  and  comparing  your 
chart  to  the  one  suggested  in  the  Appendix,  you  should 
now  be  fully  aware  that  when  people  make  speeches  and 
oral  presentations,  they  do  so  for  a variety  of  purposes. 
Once  you’ve  established  your  purpose,  you  can  then  go 
on  to  the  next  important  consideration— determining  your 
target  audience. 


Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  the  audience  for  your  work  is  always  the 
teacher.  This  is  a common  error  made  by  students  in  English  language  arts  classes. 
Much  of  their  oral  and  written  work  is  created  to  impress  the  teacher  or  to  deliver 
what  they  believe  the  teacher  wants  to  read  or  hear.  This  often  results  in  work  that’s 
lacking  in  honesty  or  a natural  voice. 

When  you’re  given  an  assignment  such  as  an  oral  presentation  to  complete,  consider 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  appropriate  to  address  your  words  and  ideas  to  an 
audience  other  than  your  teacher.  Ask  yourself  this:  who  would  most  appreciate  or 
benefit  from  my  presentation? 

Of  course,  in  real  life  usually  your  audience  is  supplied  when  you’re  making  a 
speech  or  presentation.  For  instance,  if  you’re  toasting  the  bride  at  a wedding, 
presenting  a plan  to  your  boss  and  colleagues  at  work,  or  speaking  about  water 
safety  to  the  kids  at  summer  camp,  your  audience  is  a given.  What  you  have  to  do 
in  cases  like  these  is  think  about  the  people  who  will  be  listening  and  use  what  you 
know  about  them  to  craft  an  appropriate  talk. 

Once  you’ve  gone  through  this  process,  you’re  in  a position  to  determine  a specific 
objective  based  on  your  purpose  and  intended  audience.  Here  are  examples: 

• The  parents  in  my  community  (intended  audience)  will  better  understand  the 
three  reasons  why  setting  learning  goals  is  important. 

The  students  in  my  class  (intended  audience)  will  be  aware  of  the  books  I 
think  they  might  enjoy  reading  and  what  my  reasons  are  for  recommending 
them. 

8.  Bearing  in  mind  your  purpose  and  audience,  articulate  a specific  objective  for  the 
presentation  you  intend  to  make. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  3 on  page  138. 


Once  you’ve  articulated  a specific  objective  like  these  examples,  you  can  then 
consider  what  the  context  for  your  presentation  will  be. 


Determine  the  Context 


Along  with  the  purpose  and  audience,  you’ll  need  to 
determine  the  context  or  situation  for  your  communication. 
On  what  occasion  and  at  what  location  is  it  likely  that  you’d 
be  delivering  your  oral  presentation?  Will  it  be  at  a formal 
event  or  an  informal  one?  Will  it  take  place  in  a large  venue 
or  a small  one? 
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The  answers  to  these  questions  and  the  ones  relating  to  audience  and  purpose  will 
determine  the  content  and  style  of  your  presentation.  In  a real-life  situation,  of 
course,  the  context  is  generally  given;  but  that  doesn’t  mean  you  don’t  have  to  think 
about  it.  Your  level  of  language  (formal  or  casual)  and  your  style  of  delivery  should 
be  determined  by  the  context  to  a large  degree.  Even  very  matter-of-fact  decisions— 
such  as  what  sort  of  visuals  you’ll  use — will  be  influenced  by  context.  For  instance, 
you  can  use  a flipchart  in  a small  room,  but  no  one  would  see  it  in  an  auditorium. 

By  planning  your  presentation  with  purpose,  audience,  and  context  in  mind,  your 
work  will  in  most  likelihood  resound  with  a more  natural  voice,  it  will  sound  more 
realistic,  and  it  will  better  reflect  your  true  communication  skills  and  abilities.  Most 
importantly  of  all,  it  will  simply  help  you  get  the  job  done  properly. 


To  see  a concrete  illustration  of  how  important  it  can  be  to  consider  purpose, 
audience,  and  context  in  preparing  a presentation,  go  the  English  Language  Arts 
30-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM  and  watch  the  segment  “Identifying  the 
Context  for  the  Creation  of  a Text.”  This  segment  may  be  review  for  you  if  you 
took  ELA  20-1  in  this  same  series  of  courses. 


Suggestions  for  Preparing  Your  Oral  Presentation 

How  many  speeches  have  you  sat  through  where  the  speaker  went  on  and  on  and 
on?  Have  you  ever  been  to  a presentation  where  there  were  so  many  handouts, 
overhead  transparencies,  or  other  aids  that  you  had 
trouble  staying  focused  on  what  the  speaker  was 
saying?  Chances  are  you  have. 

In  preparing  your  presentation,  keep  in  mind 
what’s  often  called  the  KISS  principle — Keep  It 
Short  and  Simple.  Remember  that  your  talk 
need  only  be  between  two  and  four  minutes. 

Will  you  require  visual  aids?  Yes.  Need  you 
dazzle  your  audience  with  them?  No.  The 
purpose  is  to  communicate  effectively— and 
then  to  know  when  to  stop. 

Earlier  in  this  lesson,  you  went  through  the  stages  of  the  writing  process.  Since  the 
first  part  of  preparing  an  oral  presentation  involves  writing  out  what  you  wish  to  say, 
you  should  follow  the  first  four  stages  of  this  process: 

• prewriting  • drafting  • revising  • editing  and  proofreading 

The  fourth  stage— publishing— will  come  later  when  you  actually  make  your 
presentation. 


thesis  statement 


a statement 
explicitly  stating 
the  thesis — the 
main  idea — of  a 
work  like  an  essay, 
a report,  or  a 
speech 


Use  whatever  strategies  work  best  for  you  in  getting  ideas  and  organizing  your  talk  at 
the  prewriting  stage.  An  outline— like  the  one  you  looked  at  in  the  English  Language 
Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students— works  well  for  many  students  when  it  comes 
to  organizing. 

As  part  of  your  prewriting  process,  be  sure  to  formulate  a thesis  statement  that  will 
be  the  focus  of  your  talk.  Each  paragraph  should  provide  clarification  of,  or 
elaboration  on,  your  thesis.  Once  you’re  clear  on  your  thesis,  try  to  organize  all  the 
important  things  you  wish  to  say  around  three  or  four  major  points — much  as  you’d 
organize  an  essay  around  three  or  four  paragraphs,  each  with  its  own  topic  sentence. 
And  remember,  don’t  try  to  overwhelm  your  audience  with  too  many  details  or  too 
many  points. 

9.  Take  the  time  now  to  do  the  first  round  of  prewriting  for  the  oral  component  of 
your  presentation.  The  “first  round”  here  indicates  that  you  may  want  to  come 
back  later  to  do  more  prewriting. 


Once  you’ve  worked  through  the  main  points  and  supportive  details  of  your  talk — 
and  how  you’ll  organize  them — you’ll  need  to  draft  the  first  copy  of  your  talk.  Many 
students  like  to  begin  this  process  by  drafting  an  effective  introduction  and 
conclusion. 


Your  introduction  should  be  attention  setting  and 
attention  getting.  What’s  meant  by  the  expression 
attention  setting  is  that  your  opening  remarks 
should  set  the  attention  of  your  audience  members 
by  informing  them  as  to  who  you  are  and  why 
you’re  making  this  particular  presentation  to  them. 
Let  your  audience  know  what  it  is  that  you  hope  to 
accomplish  through  your  talk.  Establish  your 
credentials,  if  need  be.  This  need  not  involve  more 
than  one  to  three  sentences. 


a question  asked 
only  for  effect  and 
not  expecting  an 
answer 


Besides  informing  the  audience  members  of  who  you  are  and  why  you’re  speaking  to 
them,  your  introduction  should  also  serve  to  grab  and  maintain  their  attention.  Good 
speakers  know  that  an  effective  introduction  uses  a technique  like  an  appropriate 
humorous  anecdote  or  a shocking  or  catchy  opener  that  will  force  the  audience  to 
pay  attention  for  the  explanation  or  elaboration  to  follow.  Catchy  openers  may 
involve  the  use  of  such  things  as  powerful  quotations,  rhetorical  questions,  and 
interesting  or  strong  statements.  Remember  always  that  your  opening  remarks  are 
all-important,  so  be  sure  to  practise  their  delivery  before  you  record  your 
presentation.  If  you  lose  your  audience  members  right  off  the  bat,  you’ll  have  a hard 
time  getting  them  back. 


What  follows  are  three  examples  of  speech  introductions.  You  may  not  find  them 
all  equally  inspired,  but  they  do  get  the  job  done.  Though  they  aren’t  designed  for 
presentations  precisely  like  the  one  you’ll  be  doing,  they  do  illustrate  techniques  that 
can  be  adapted  to  most  contexts. 
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Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

A wise  man— I believe  it  was  George  Bernard  Shaw— once  said  that  the  only  way  to  be 
truly  happy  is  to  keep  so  busy  you  never  have  time  to  wonder  whether  or  not  you’re 
happy.  But  if  you  look  in  the  self-help  section  of  any  bookstore  today,  you’ll  find  literally 
dozens  of  books  teaching  people  how  to  bring  happiness  into  their  lives.  Where  have 
we  gone  wrong? 

The  topic  of  my  speech  this  evening  is  happiness  and  how  to  find  it.  It’s  my  simple 
contention  that  Shaw  was  right.  Happiness  is  like  sleep:  the  more  you  worry  about  it, 
the  less  likely  it  is  that  you’ll  ever  achieve  it. 


Survive  without  a steady  income!  Impossible,  you  say?  Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
you’re  looking  at  a man  who’s  lived  for  over  a decade  without  a regular  source  of 
income;  and  I can  tell  you  without  a moment’s  hesitation  that  it’s  been  the  happiest, 
most  rewarding  decade  of  my  life.  And  tonight  I’m  going  to  tell  you  how  you  can  do 
precisely  the  same  thing. 


Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Let  me  begin  by  asking  you  a question.  If  you  were  to  contract  a progressive,  degenerative 
disease  that  was  inexorably  robbing  you  of  your  ability  to  function;  if  you  looked  forward 
to  years  of  total  dependency  on  others  to  perform  even  the  most  basic  of  daily  tasks, 
like  feeding  and  washing  yourself;  if  you  knew  there  was  no  hope  short  of  a miracle 
that  you  would  ever  recover  and  that  you  would  eventually  die  a painful  death— would 
you  not  insist  on  the  right  to  die  in  a dignified  manner  at  the  time  and  place  of  your 
own  choosing,  assisted  if  necessary  by  a doctor  to  ensure  a speedy  death,  free  of  suffering? 
I know  I certainly  would,  but  right  now  the  laws  in  this  country  deny  us  such  a right. 
This  afternoon  I intend  to  demonstrate  why  these  laws  must  be  changed  and  how  we 
can  go  about  seeing  that  they  are  changed.  This  is  a topic  about  which  I feel  very 
passionately  because,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I have  just  such  a disease. 


It’s  clear  how  each  of  these  three  introductions  accomplishes  what  an  introduction 
should,  but  did  you  note  the  differences  in  tone? 

10.  a.  Rank  these  three  introductions  according  to  their  tone,  from  lightest  to  most 
serious. 

b.  Explain  what  clues  tell  you,  as  a member  of  the  audience,  what  the  tone  of 
each  speech  will  likely  be. 


1 Note  that  the  inclusion  of  this  passage  by  no  means  implies  an  endorsement  of  the  position  it  advocates  on  this 
very  controversial  issue.  The  passage  is  intended  only  to  serve  as  an  example  of  a well-crafted  introduction  to  a 
speech. 
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11.  Now  write  the  introduction  to  your  own  talk.  Make  sure  it  sets  the  tone  you 
want,  grabs  your  listeners’  attention,  and  clearly  presents  your  topic  and  point 
of  view. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  3 on  page  139. 


It  goes  without  saying  that  your  ideas  in  the  body  of 
your  talk  should  be  logically  connected  to  each  other 
and  should  lead  naturally  to  your  conclusion.  Many 
students  run  out  of  steam  close  to  the  end  of  their 
presentations,  and  they  end  with  a whimper  and  not 
with  a bang  (to  paraphrase  the  poet  T.  S.  Eliot). 
Avoid  this  at  all  costs.  Remember  that  the  last  thing 
your  audience  will  hear  is  your  conclusion.  You 
should  spend  as  much  time,  if  not  more,  on  how  you 
end  as  you  do  on  how  you  open  your  talk. 

Your  conclusion  should  emphasize  or  remind  your  audience  of  your  purpose  for 
speaking.  It  should  in  some  way  return  to  the  introduction  in  a climactic  way.  For 
example,  if  you  began  with  an  anecdote,  return  and  comment  on  the  anecdote.  If 
you  began  with  a powerful  quotation  or  strong  statement,  revisit  it  in  the  light  of 
what  you’ve  just  said. 

While  phrases  like  To  sum  up  or  In  conclusion  tip  your  audience  off  to  the  fact  that 
you’re  about  to  end  your  talk,  they’re  rather  dull.  There’s  nothing  really  wrong  with 
using  stock  expressions  like  these,  but  if  you  hope  to  leave  a lasting  impression, 
you’ll  need  to  do  more. 

Here’s  a sample  conclusion;  it’s  to  that  speech  on  happiness,  the  introduction  of 
which  you  read  earlier. 


You  know,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I feel  a bit  of  a hypocrite  this  evening.  I began  by 
criticizing  all  those  self-help  books  that  tell  people  how  to  find  happiness,  only  to  go  on 
to  explain  at  some  length  my  own  ideas  on  how  we  can  achieve  happiness  in  our  lives. 
But  I do  think  my  message  is  different  from  others.  All  I ask  is  that  you  forget  all  about 
whether  or  not  you’re  happy  and  go  out  and  get  involved  in  life.  Become  passionately 
interested  in  a hobby,  study,  or  sport;  help  others  by  doing  volunteer  work  at  your  local 
hospital  or  nursing  home;  take  on  causes  you  believe  in  and  fight  for  them  as  hard  as 
you  can.  Remember,  as  I said  earlier,  happiness  is  like  sleep:  the  best  guarantee  of  not 
getting  any  is  to  constantly  worry  about  it. 


There’s  no  one  formula  for  writing  an  effective  conclusion  to  a speech;  after  all,  if 
you  want  your  own  “voice”  to  come  through,  you’ll  have  to  do  what  feels  right  to 
you.  Just  remember  to  round  things  off  and  refer  to  your  thesis;  and  try,  if  possible, 
to  end  on  a memorable  note. 


the  loudness  or 
quietness  of  sound 


the  highness  or 
lowness  of  sound 


the  gestures, 
expressions,  and 
postures  by  which 
people,  consciously 
or  unconsciously, 
send  messages  to 
others 


12.  Now  write  the  conclusion  of  the  talk  you  intend  to  give,  bearing  in  mind  what 
you’ve  just  been  reading. 

The  body  of  a talk  or  presentation  is  much  like  the  body  of  an  essay;  it’s  here  that 
you  present,  as  clearly  as  you  can,  the  arguments  that  you’ll  use  to  support  your 
thesis.  But  while  clarity  and  organization  are  important  here,  it’s  equally  important 
to  keep  the  attention  of  your  audience.  Presenters  and  speakers  have  a big  advantage 
over  essayists  and  editorialists;  they  have  at  their  disposal  an  arsenal  of  oral  and 
visual  techniques  to  keep  things  interesting.  This  arsenal  includes  such  things  as 

tone  of  voice  speed  of  delivery 

® eye  contact 

• pitch  • body  language 


C "T 

But  right  now  we’re  just  writing  the 

oral  component  of  our  presentations. 
Shouldn’t  we  discuss  those  things 
when  we’re  doing  the  delivery  part? 


^ 

True.  But  a speech  or  presentation  is 

different  from  an  essay.  A good 
speechmaker  can  really  fire  up  an 
audience,  and  this  can  be  reflected  in  the 
way  the  speech  is  written.  A speech  can 
use  a variety  of  rhetorical  devices  that 
might  seem  out  of  place  in  an  essay — like 
exaggerated  repetitions  or  a strong, 
almost  musical  rhythm.  Of  course  what’s 
appropriate  ultimately  depends  on  the 
purpose  and  the  intended  audience  of  the 
speech  and  the  context  in  which  it’s  given. 


First-class  speech  writers,  in  fact,  can  produce  very  stirring  pieces.  Some  speeches, 
like  Abraham  Lincoln’s  “Gettysburg  Address,”  though  never  intended  to  be  more 
than  brief  public  addresses,  have  become  lasting  works  of  literature  because  of  their 
power  and  beauty. 


GOING  FURTHER 


One  speech  from  our  own  era  is  the  famous  address  delivered  by  American 
civil-rights  activist  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  on  August  28,  1963  at  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  in  Washington,  D.C.  You’re  very  likely  to  have  encountered  this  talk  in 
previous  English  language  arts  courses;  it’s  a favourite  of  English  teachers!  King, 
as  you  may  well  know,  was  later  assassinated  because  of  his  views  on  freedom 
and  equality  for  all  Americans,  regardless  of  race  or  creed. 

If  by  chance  you’re  not  familiar  with  this  famous  speech,  you  can  find  the  full 
text  on  many  Internet  sites.  Use  a search  engine  and  the  title  of  the  speech,  and 
it  will  turn  up  on  many  sites.  If  you’re  lucky,  you  might  also  hear  a recording  of 
Dr.  King  delivering  his  talk.  Note  especially  his  use  of  repetition,  rhythm,  and 
parallel  structures  to  create  a musical,  almost  hypnotic  experience. 


Of  course,  your  presentation  will  likely  be  of  a very  different  sort  than  Martin  Luther 
King’s  speech;  it  will  be  intended  more  to  explain  and  inform  than  to  move  your 
audience  through  so  emotionally  intensive  an  appeal.  Nevertheless,  you  can  learn  a 
great  deal  by  studying  the  techniques  of  great  speechwriters  and  adapting  them  to 
your  own  needs. 

13.  Now  find  yourself  a block  of  time  and  draft  the  body  of  the  oral  component  of 
your  presentation.  It  may  have  to  be  altered  and  adapted  later  at  the  revision 
stage  when  you’re  more  aware  of  the  other  components  and  how  you’ll 
integrate  them;  but  right  now  just  try  to  get  down  what  you  want  to  say  in  an 
organized  fashion. 

Try  to  write  with  your  own  voice.  Try  as  well  to  be  consistent  in  tone  and  style 
and  to  follow  through  on  the  “contract”  you  made  with  your  audience  in  your 
introduction  to  discuss  a certain  topic  from  a certain  point  of  view  and  in  a 
certain  style.  If  you  do  find  that  your  talk  ends  up  rather  different  from  what 
you’d  intended,  you  can  always  rewrite  your  introduction  at  the  revision  stage. 


For  helpful  advice,  see  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  3 on  page  139. 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  worked  on  the  written  component  of  the  oral  presentation 
you’ll  be  making  as  part  of  your  Section  4 Assignment.  At  this  point,  you  should 
have  drafted  your  talk.  Now  it’s  time  to  think  about  how  you’ll  deliver  it  and  what 
visual  aids  you’ll  incorporate  into  your  presentation.  This  will  be  the  focus  of  the 
final  lesson  of  Section  4. 
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In  Lesson  3,  you  thought  briefly  about  some  of  the  important  aspects  of  delivering  a 
talk  or  presentation.  Now  that  you’ve  drafted  what  you  want  to  say,  it’s  time  to  think 
more  about  this  sort  of  consideration. 


By  this  point  in  your  career  as  an  English  language  arts  student,  you  should  have  a 
good  idea  about  what’s  important  in  the  delivery  of  an  oral  presentation.  The 
question  that  follows  will  test  what  you  know  and  hopefully  serve  as  a brief  review. 
For  purposes  of  this  question,  assume  that  you’ll  be  presenting  your  talk  to  a live 
audience. 


1.  With  a study  partner  if  possible,  brainstorm  a list  of  strong  dos  or  don’ts  for 
effective  presentations.  Try  to  list  at  least  six  or  seven  points.  The  list  has  been 
started  for  you. 

• jbom  't  siace.  MpeaJz  at  a modlgfodeLj,  dtxm*  -pace. 


Comoare  vour  list  with  the  one  in  the  Aooendix.  Section  4:  Lesson  4 on  oaae  139. 


Now  that  you’ve  thought  about  your  own  dos-and-don’ts  list,  here  are  a few  pointers 
to  bear  in  mind  as  you  prepare  to  make  your  presentation.  They  likely  won’t  all 
apply  to  the  assignment  you’re  preparing  for  since  you’ll  be  asked  to  record  only  the 
oral  component— though  you  can,  if  you  wish,  record  your  presentation  on 
videotape  instead.  Nevertheless,  these  pointers  are  all  essentials  of  good  public 
speaking  and  so  are  things  you  should  be  aware  of. 

Make  your  voice  work  for  you.  Pitch,  volume,  speed,  and  tone  of  voice  are  all 
tools  good  presenters  and  orators  make  use  of  to  keep  the  attention  of  their 
audiences.  If  you  get  a chance  to  see  or  listen  to  recordings  of  any  of  the  great 
speechmakers  of  our  time,  watch  carefully  to  see  how  they  use  long  pauses  for 
dramatic  effect,  how  their  voices  rise  and  lower  in  pitch  and  volume,  how  they 
speed  up  and  slow  down,  and  how  they  emphasize  key  words.  As  you  practise 
your  speech,  have  some  fun  and  exaggerate  this  sort  of  thing;  find  out  what 
effects  you’re  capable  of  achieving  with  your  voice  alone. 

Use  body  language.  Novice  public  speakers  often  feel  very 
awkward  about  their  bodies.  They  sometimes  can’t  decide 
what  to  do  with  their  hands;  they  may  stand  rigidly,  or 
they  may  pace  nervously.  The  main  way  of  overcoming 
this  problem  is  experience,  but  there  are  a few  things  you 
can  keep  in  mind  when  you  get  up  to  speak. 

Your  gestures  and  posture  should  appear  natural.  Standing 
like  a ramrod  is  as  unnatural  as  mechanically 
gesticulating.  Move  your  hands  as  you  ordinarily  would;  if 
there’s  a podium,  try  resting  them  squarely  on  it  when 
you’re  not  gesturing— though  don’t  appear  to  be  leaning 
on  it  for  support. 

It’s  not  a good  idea  to  leave  your  hands  in  your  pockets,  but  it’s  all  right  to  put 
them  there  once  in  a while,  especially  if  your  speech  is  an  informal  one.  Make 
sure  you  don’t  lock  your  hands  behind  your  back  or  rigidly  at  your  sides  and 
leave  them  there.  Turn  to  face  different  sections  of  the  audience  as  you  speak, 
and  feel  free  to  walk  in  moderation.  But  don’t  pace! 

Make  eye  contact.  People  respond  better — and  pay  closer  attention — if  they 
think  you’re  speaking  to  them,  so  try  to  establish  eye  contact.  Don’t  let  your 
glance  dart  nervously  from  face  to  face,  but  do  alternate  your  eye  contact 
frequently.  It  can  help  to  pick  out  four  or  five  friendly  faces  and  speak  to  them 
much  of  the  time.  Be  sure  you  don’t  stare  abstractly  over  the  heads  of  your 
audience  or,  even  worse,  fixedly  at  your  notes. 


Don’t  read  your  speech.  Many  public  speakers,  after  writing 
excellent  speeches,  destroy  their  effect  by  mechanically 
reading  what  they’ve  written.  The  result  is  usually 
tremendous  audience  boredom.  The  fact  is  that 
if  you’re  speaking  properly — gesturing,  making 
eye  contact,  changing  your  speed,  volume,  and 
pitch— it’s  really  impossible  to  read;  and  if  you  do 
read,  you  end  up  standing  like  a statue. 

A good  way  to  avoid  this  pitfall  is  to  make  notes  of  your  main 
ideas  and  take  them  to  the  podium  instead  of  the  complete  speech.  Just  take 
key  words  from  each  paragraph  and  list  them  in  outline  form,  perhaps  with 
one  or  two  brief  notes  under  each.  Many  speakers  use  small  index  cards  for 
their  notes — one  main  point  per  card.  As  they  make  each  point,  they  simply 
move  that  card  to  the  back  of  the  pack.  You  can  do  this  without  looking  down, 
and  you  never  have  to  search  for  your  place;  just  by  glancing,  you  can  see  what 
your  next  point  is.  This  technique  also  allows  you  to  concentrate  on  your 
message  rather  than  on  specific  words.  The  result  will  be  a more 
natural-sounding,  lively,  enthusiastic  talk. 

2.  While  reading  a speech  or  presentation  is  something  you  should  avoid,  it  does 
have  advantages  in  a limited  number  of  situations.  Suggest  a few  situations 
where  it  might  be  appropriate  to  read  a speech,  and  indicate  what  the  advantage 
would  be  in  these  situations. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  4 on  page  140. 


Practise,  practise,  practise.  Ironically,  perhaps,  it’s  usually  the  speakers  who 
appear  most  at  ease  who  have  practised  their  speeches  the  most.  Sir  Winston 
Churchill,  one  of  the  greatest  orators  of  the  twentieth  century,  memorized  every 
one  of  his  speeches — so  he’d  always  appear  to  be  speaking  naturally  and  never 
have  to  be  fumbling  with  notes. 

If  you  want  your  presentation  to  go  well,  you  simply 
can’t  practise  too  much.  The  better  you  know  your 
speech,  the  more  confident  you’ll  be  and  the  less  you’ll 
have  to  rely  on  your  notes.  Ideally  you  shouldn’t  have 
to  look  at  your  notes  at  all;  they’d  just  serve  as  a 
backup  system.  Practise  in  front  of  a mirror,  or  try 
recording  yourself  and  critiquing  the  tape;  you’ll  be 
shocked  at  how  all  those  “urns”  and  “ahs”  stand  out.  If 
you  can,  play  the  recording  for  friends  or  relatives  and 
get  their  feedback.  But  remember,  no  presentation  is 
perfect;  you’ll  likely  be  your  own  harshest  critic. 
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• Watch  good  presenters  and  public  speakers. 

Finally,  an  excellent  way  to  improve  your  own 
public-speaking  skills  is  to  study  the  pros.  Any 
chance  you  get,  watch  or  listen  to  good  speakers 
and  see  what  they  do  to  make  their  talks 
interesting.  Try  to  incorporate  as  many  of  their 
techniques  as  you  can  into  your  own  public 
speaking. 

3.  Take  the  time  now  to  develop  the  delivery  style  you  intend  to  use  in  your 

presentation.  Use  the  suggestions  you’ve  been  given,  and  work  with  your  study 
partner,  a mirror,  or  a recording  device  to  improve  your  technique.  This  might 
also  be  a good  time  to  revise  the  written  component  of  your  speech;  as  you 
practise  delivering  it,  you  should  come  to  understand  better  what  works  and 
what  doesn’t. 


Don’t  make  your  final  recording  just  yet,  however.  It  would  be  best  to  wait  until 
you’ve  developed  your  visuals.  They  just  might  alter  the  way  you’d  like  to 
present  your  ideas. 


For  more  help  with  preparing  and  delivering  a presentation,  take  a look  at  pages  178 
to  182  of  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students.  These  pages 
run  through  some  of  the  same  points  you’ve  been  thinking  about,  but  they  go  into 
rather  more  detail.  Be  sure  you  know  and  understand  everything  on  these  pages 
before  continuing  on  with  this  lesson. 


GOING  FURTHER 


The  Internet  is  an  excellent  source  of  material  on  presentations.  Using  any  good 
search  engine  and  keywords  like  presentation  or  speechmaking,  you’ll  find  a 
wealth  of  helpful  hints  on  preparing  and  delivering  good  presentations.  Here’s 
one  address  that  can  help  with  the  written  component  of  your  presentation: 


http://www.kumc.edu/SAH/OTEd/jradel/Preparing_talks/TalkStrt.html 


Supportive  Visuals 


You’ll  recall  that  part  of  your  presentation  assignment  involves  the  use  of  visual  aids. 
It  was  emphasized  earlier  that  the  role  of  these  visuals  is  to  support  the  oral 
component  of  your  presentation— not  to  be  the  focus  of  it.  Visual  aids  should  serve 
to  highlight  the  main  points  of  your  presentation.  In  other  words,  if  you  have  three 
main  points  that  you  want  to  develop,  you  should  have  at  least  three  different 
PowerPoint®  slides  or  overhead  transparencies.  If  you’re  creating  posters,  you  may 
be  able  to  get  away  with  fewer  because  you  can  put  more  on  a poster.  It  all  depends 
on  how  complex  your  posters  are. 
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Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  putting  everything  on  one 
visual.  If  you’re  creating  slides  or  transparencies,  it 
would  also  be  a good  idea  to  have  visuals  for  your 
opening  and  your  conclusion,  though  these  aren’t 
quite  as  necessary. 

Your  visual  aids  serve  very  important  purposes.  First 
of  all,  they  provide  your  audience  members  with 
organizational  markers  that  enable  them  to  follow  the 
progress  of  your  talk.  They  also  serve  to  help  the 
audience  remember  the  main  points  because  of  the 
repetition  appealing  to  the  different  senses  of  hearing 
and  seeing.  People  tend  to  remember  things  that 
they’ve  seen  better  than  they  do  things  they’ve  heard. 

With  your  visuals,  be  sure  to  incorporate  more  than  words.  Include  appropriate 
graphics  or  illustrations  to  help  your  audience  visualize  your  verbal  message. 
Remember  that  a picture  is  worth  a thousand  words. 

4.  During  your  time  in  classrooms  or  other  public  venues,  you’ve  likely  been 
subjected  to  presentations  that  utilized  visuals  that  were  ineffective.  Using  a 
chart  like  the  one  that  follows,  identify  five  problems  associated  with  ineffective 
visuals— and  offer  a solution  for  each  one.  Work  with  a partner  or  a group  if 
possible.  The  chart  has  been  started  for  you. 


Ineffective  Visuals 

Problems 

Solutions 

^Jke  wsuUnCf,  wad  too-  Amall  and  kxz/id  to 
'lead. 

a la/uj&i  jjOnt  on,  pAwt  Uye. 

Compare  your  chart  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  4 on  page  140. 
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I’m  not  too  comfortable  about 
creating  visuals  for  my  presentation. 
For  one  thing,  I’m  not  very  artistic. 


You  don’t  have  to  be  an  artist; 
you  just  have  to  think  about 
what  you  want  to  communicate 
and  then  create  visual  aids  to 
help  get  your  ideas  across. 
Your  teacher  will  mark  you  on 
the  concept,  not  your  artistry 
— though  you  should  still  take 
the  time  to  create  the  best 
visuals  you  can. 


Before  tackling  the  visual  component  of  your  presentation,  it  might  be  a good  idea 
to  do  a quick  review  of  some  of  the  basics  of  visual  communication — things  like 
perspective  and  composition.  Since  you  may,  if  you  wish,  include  photographs  in 
your  visuals,  you  should  also  be  sure  you  recall  what  you’ve  learned  in  past  courses 
about  camera  angles  and  techniques.  Because  all  this  should  be  review,  you’ll  be 
expected  to  go  over  the  material  on  your  own  in  the  English  Language  Arts 
Handbook  for  Secondary  Students.  Spend  as  much  time  on  your  review  as  necessary. 

Turn  now  to  the  handbook  and  study  the  following  pages.  Take  the  time  you  need; 
if  any  of  the  material  is  new  to  you,  be  sure  to  study  it  carefully. 

• from  the  bottom  of  page  157  (Viewing  and  Representing)  to  the  middle  of 
page  166 

• page  174 

As  you  work  through  this  material,  take  careful  note  especially  of  these  elements  of 
visual  communication: 

• perspective 

• composition 

• dominant  line 

• camera  shots — wide  (or  long),  medium,  and  close-up 

• camera  angles — high,  low,  eye-level,  and  aerial 

• lighting 


When  you’ve  completed  your  review,  test  yourself  with  the  questions  that  follow. 


5.  Examine  the  four  photographs  that  follow.  For  each  one,  identify  the  mood  it 
creates— that  is,  the  feelings  it  evokes  in  viewers — and  explain  what  techniques 
were  used  to  create  this  mood. 


S 


the  overall  feeling 
produced  in  the 
audience  by  a 
[ text— verbal, 
j visual,  or  aural 


graphical 

element 


any  part  of  a print 
j text  other  than  the 
| actual  words,  for 
! instance,  pictures, 

I borders,  visual 
symbols,  boxes, 
charts,  and  arrows 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  4 on  page  141 


The  “visuals”  that  you’ll  be  preparing  for  your  presentation  will  really  be  more  than 
simple  visuals  because  they’ll  contain  written  text  along  with  the  visual  component. 
If  you’re  creating  posters,  PowerPoint®  slides,  or  a visual  component  of  another  sort, 
remember  that  you’re  really  creating  a multimedia  means  of  communication. 

The  arrangement,  the  balance  of  text  and  graphics,  the  use  of  colour,  the  presence 
of  graphical  elements  like  borders,  symbols,  boxes,  or  arrows,  the  neatness  of  any 
printing,  the  choice  of  fonts— factors  like  these  combine  to  create  the  effectiveness 
of  the  communication  that  results. 


Section  4:  Focus  on  Communication 


GOING  FURTHER 


Since  you’ve  worked  through  the  pages  indicated  in  the  English  Language  Arts 
Handbook  for  Secondary  Students , you  should  at  the  very  least  have  some  idea 
of  composition  and  design  when  it  comes  to  posters  or  other  types  of  visuals  for 
your  presentation.  If  you  have  access  to  the  Internet,  there  should  be  a number  of 
sites  available  to  give  you  more  pointers  on  this  aspect  of  your  presentation.  Here 
are  a couple  to  get  you  started: 

http://www.kumc.edu/SAH/OTEd/jradel/Effective_visuals/VisStrt.html 

http://www.kumc.edu/SAH/OTEd/jradel/Poster_Presentations/ 

PstrStart.html 




I’d  like  to  do  a PowerPoint® 
presentation,  but  I don’t 

know  how.  What  should  I do? 
v J 


6.  At  this  point,  plan  the  visual  supports  you  intend  to  submit  with  your 
assignment.  When  you  have  them  planned,  you  can  revise  the  written 
component  of  your  presentation  one  last  time  to  indicate  where  you’d  refer  your 
audience  to  each  of  your  visuals.  Then  you’ll  be  ready  to  put  your  assignment 
together  and  submit  it  to  your  teacher. 


r ^ 

I’m  afraid  a tutorial  on  PowerPoint® 
goes  beyond  the  scope  of  this  course. 
Perhaps  you  should  try  overhead 
transparencies  or  posters — or  even 
slides.  But  you  will  find  tutorials  on 
PowerPoint®  available  on  the  Internet; 
just  use  PowerPoint  as  a search  term 
with  a search  engine  and  see  what 
you  can  find.  Alternatively,  you  might 
find  someone  who  can  help  you. 


For  helpful  advice,  see  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  4 on  page  141. 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  thought  about  the  delivery  and  visual-support  aspects  of  the 
presentation  you’re  planning.  To  finish  off  the  lesson,  respond  to  the  question  that 
follows.  It  asks  you  to  do  a bit  of  metacognitive  thinking. 
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7.  Earlier,  you  were  given  a Writing  Folder  suggestion  asking  you  to  think  about 
your  areas  of  relative  strength  when  it  comes  to  public  speaking  and  those  areas 
where  your  greatest  challenges  lie.  Now  continue  this  self-critique  by  copying  the 
chart  that  follows  and  completing  it.  In  the  column  on  the  left,  identify  your 
greatest  public-speaking  challenges.  Then,  on  the  right,  suggest  several  strategies 
you  can  employ  in  an  attempt  to  meet  those  challenges.  Make  the  chart  as  large 
as  you  wish. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  4 on  page  141. 


Now  turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  IB  and  complete 
the  remaining  questions  for  this  section. 


Section  4:  Focus  on  Communication 


Section  4 of  this  module  has  focused  on  various  aspects  of  communication.  You 
looked  at  the  writing  process  and  thought  more  about  how  to  plan  and  produce  a 
polished  piece  of  writing.  You  then  turned  your  attention  to  the  reading  process 
and  began  your  preparation  for  the  second  part  of  the  English  Language  Arts  30-1 
Diploma  Exam  by  thinking  about  reading-comprehension  tests  in  general — a 
preparation  that  will  continue  throughout  the  course.  Finally,  the  last  two  lessons 
of  the  section  looked  at  the  importance  of  oral-presentation  skills.  In  these  lessons, 
you  worked  on  your  skills  in  developing  three  aspects  of  a presentation— the  written 
speech,  delivery  techniques,  and  visual  supports. 
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Now  turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  IB  and  complete 
the  Final  Module  Assignment. 
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Module  1 has  provided  you  with  an  introduction  to  this  English  Language  Arts  30-1  course.  Section  1 
introduced  you  to  the  course  and  the  course  materials,  while  Section  2 looked  at  the  importance  of 
developing  your  own  “voice”  when  you  write— especially  when  you  do  the  experimental,  exploratory 
types  of  writing  that  you’re  encouraged  to  do  in  your  Writing  Folder.  In  Section  3 the  focus  shifted  to 
the  learning  process,  the  role  of  metacognition  in  monitoring  and  adapting  your  own  learning 
strategies,  and  the  importance  of  developing  the  attitudes  and  habits  of  a lifelong  learner.  Finally,  in 
Section  4 you  looked  at  the  writing  and  reading  process  and,  to  wrap  things  up,  you  developed  an  oral 
presentation  complete  with  visuals.  Now  that  you’ve  been  well  and  truly  launched  into  your  ELA  30-1 
course,  you’re  ready  to  dig  into  Module  2— the  Narrative  Voice. 


Glossary 
Suggested  Responses 
Image  Credits 


active  reading:  reading  in  an  active, 

participatory  way  rather  that  just  passively 
going  over  words  on  a page;  working  at 
making  meaning  out  of  the  printed  word 

aerial  shot:  a photograph  taken  from  a plane, 
crane,  or  helicopter 

:ody  language:  the  gestures,  expressions,  and 
postures  by  which  people,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  send  messages  to  others 

brainstorming:  generating  as  many  ideas  as 
possible  without  restraint  or  criticism 

close-up  shot:  a photograph  taken  from  a 
distance  close  enough  to  show  the  subject 
in  detail 

composition:  in  visual  representing,  the 

arrangement  of  the  subject  matter  of  a work 
like  a drawing,  painting,  or  photograph 

contexts  any  real-life  situations  or  even 

hypothetical  events;  the  purposes,  intended 
audiences,  and  situations  that  motivate  the 
usage  of  a specific  form  to  communicate  a 
particular  message 

critical  analysis:  close  and  well-reasoned 
discussion  of  a text 

decoding  skills:  in  reading,  strategies  and 
processes  used  to  determine  the  meaning  of 
unfamiliar  words  or  phrases  on  the  basis  of 
elements  like  context  clues,  prefixes, 
suffixes,  and  derivatives 

derivative:  a word  formed  from  the  same  root 
as  another  word 
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diction:  word  choice  and  vocabulary  level  used 
in  a piece  of  writing 

dominant  line:  a line — vertical,  horizontal, 
diagonal,  curved,  or  zigzagging — that 
predominates  in  a visual  representation 

drafting:  writing  a first  version 

editing:  in  writing,  the  process  of  correcting 
grammatical  problems  and  surface  errors 
in  things  like  capitalization,  spelling,  and 
punctuation 


essay:  a short  piece  of  non-fictional  writing  in 
which  an  author  presents  a viewpoint  on  a 
subject  in  a personal  way 


expressive  writing:  informal,  often 

experimental,  writing  that  explores,  reflects 
on,  and  expresses  ideas  and  feelings 


eye-level  shot:  a photograph  of  a person  shot 
with  the  camera  positioned  at  the  level  of 
the  subject’s  eyes 


form:  a variety  of  literary,  audio,  visual,  or 
multimedia  genres — for  example,  poems, 
letters,  journal  writing,  narratives, 
dialogues,  comics,  photos,  videos,  or 
PowerPoint®  shows 


formal:  characterized  by  strict  observance  of 
forms  and  correctness;  the  opposite  of 
casual  or  conversational 


free-flow  writing:  freewriting;  personal  writing 
designed  to  encourage  the  free  expression 
of  feelings  and  to  generate  ideas,  whereby 
people  write  whatever  enters  their  minds 
on  a topic  as  the  thoughts  occur 
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genre:  a form  of  literature— for  example,  the 
novel,  the  short  story,  or  poetry 

graphical  element:  any  part  of  a print  text 
other  than  the  actual  words,  for  instance, 
pictures,  borders,  visual  symbols,  boxes, 
charts,  and  arrows 

high-angle  shot:  bird’s-eye  view;  a photograph 
taken  from  above  the  subject 

language  arts:  reading,  writing,  discussing, 
viewing,  listening,  and  representing 

learning  styles:  specific  ways  in  which 
individual  students  learn  best 

long  shot:  wide  shot;  a camera  shot  taken  from 
a distance  and  showing  an  entire  scene  or 
landscape  rather  than  details 


low-angle  shot  worm’s-eye  view;  a photograph 
taken  from  below  the  subject 

matters  of  choice:  the  choices  in  diction  and 
sentence  structure  that  comprise  a writer’s 
style 

matters  of  correctness:  mechanical  aspects  of 
writing  like  grammar,  capitalization, 
spelling,  and  punctuation 

medium  shot:  a photograph,  taken  at  some 
distance  from  its  subject  (but  less  than  a 
long  shot),  which  shows  the  subject  in  its 
setting 


metacognition:  a process  involving  focused 
thinking  about  thinking  to  create  effective 
strategies  for  learning 

metaphor:  a direct  figurative  comparison 
between  two  unlike  things 


mood:  the  overall  feeling  produced  in  the 
audience  by  a text — verbal,  visual,  or  aural 
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multimedia:  involving  more  than  one  means  of 
communication — for  example,  print  and 
photography 

non-fiction  literature  that  deals  with 
information  and  fact 

peer  assessment:  the  process  whereby  friends 
or  colleagues  review  each  other’s  work  and 
offer  suggestions  for  improvement  where 
they  think  it’s  needed 

perspective:  the  representation  on  a flat  surface 
of  naturally  appearing  spatial  relations 
between  objects 

pitch:  the  highness  or  lowness  of  sound 

prefix:  a beginning  added  to  a word  or  root  to 
change  the  word’s  meaning 

prewriting:  generating  ideas  and  planning 
for  writing  through  such  processes  as 
discussing,  free-flow  writing,  brainstorming, 
clustering,  or  making  lists 

proofreading:  carefully  going  over  a piece  of 
writing  one  last  time  to  ensure  that  all 
changes  from  the  revising  and  editing 
processes  have  been  correctly  made  and 
that  the  composition  is  as  error-free  as 
possible 

rhetorical  question:  a question  asked  only  for 
effect  and  not  expecting  an  answer 

representing:  a method  of  communication  that 
involves  conveying  ideas  though  non-verbal 
means — using,  for  example,  visuals,  tone  of 
voice,  music,  and  sound  effects 

revising  in  writing,  the  process  of  revisiting 
and  reworking  an  earlier  draft 

style:  manner  of  writing,  usually  marked  by 
diction,  use  of  figurative  language,  and 
sentence  structure 
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suffix:  an  ending  added  to  a word  or  root  to 
change  the  word’s  meaning 

text:  any  work  that  is  print,  aural,  visual,  or 
media  based;  for  example,  short  stories, 
poetry,  speeches,  posters,  comics,  songs, 
and  film 

thesaurus:  a reference  book  that  supplies 
synonyms  and  antonyms  for  words 

thesis:  a writer’s  main  argument;  the  central 
point  a writer  wants  to  make 

thesis  statement:  a statement  explicitly  stating 
the  thesis — the  main  idea — of  a work  like  an 
essay,  a report,  or  a speech 


voice:  in  writing,  the  personal  and  recognizable 
style  of  a writer,  ranging  from  natural  to 
stiff,  from  honest  to  insincere 

volume:  the  loudness  or  quietness  of  sound 

webbing:  connecting  ideas  related  to  a single 
idea  in  clusters  around  it;  also  called 
clustering  or  concept  mapping 

writer’s  handbook:  a resource  book  containing 
information  on  language  rules  and  usage 

writing  prompt:  a focus  for  writing,  usually 
consisting  of  a number  of  topics  or 
questions  to  write  about 


tone:  in  spoken  or  written  communication,  an 
attitude  reflected  in  word  choices,  sentence 
structures,  and  emphasis;  in  visual 
communication,  the  effect  created  by  the 
degree  of  light  used 


iggested  Responses 


Section  1 : Lesson  1 

1.  Did  you  have  difficulty  identifying  learning  goals  for  yourself?  If  so,  try  beginning  with  the  most 
general  of  goals — to  pass  the  course.  Then  try  to  break  this  most  general  of  goals  into  more  specific 
goals  that,  if  accomplished,  will  help  you  to  reach  your  ultimate  goals.  What  will  you  have  to  do  in 
order  to  pass  this  course?  One  possible  answer  is  to  develop  better  writing  skills.  That’s  a goal.  Now 
break  that  goal  down  into  more  specific  sub-goals. 

If  you  repeat  this  process  as  often  as  necessary,  you’ll  likely  end  up  with  a detailed — and  useful — 
list  of  goals. 

2.  This  icon  is  telling  you  that  you’re  being  referred  to  the  Internet.  In  most  cases,  using  the  Internet 
will  be  optional.  This  is  to  accommodate  students  who  don’t  have  access  to  this  resource. 
Sometimes,  however,  you’ll  be  expected  to  have  this  access;  if  you  don’t  have  it  at  home,  try  to 
make  arrangements  at  your  library  or  school  or  with  a friend. 
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3.  Responses  will  vary.  A good  study  partner  should  be  someone  who’s  accessible  to  you  when 
needed.  He  or  she  should  be  patient,  sensitive,  and  knowledgeable— and  should  take  the  role  of 
study  partner  seriously.  The  ideal  study  partner  is  one  who  will  help  you  arrive  at  your  own  ideas 
and  understandings— not  one  who  does  the  work  for  you  or  provides  you  with  his  or  her  answers. 
A study  partner  needs  to  be  a good  listener  and  someone  who  can  ask  productive  questions.  (A 
productive  question  is  one  that  will,  if  answered,  enable  you  to  get  deeper  into  the  meaning  of  a 
work.) 

4.  You  should  have  listed  the  specific  names  of  your  study  partners.  It’s  likely  that  if  you  have  more 
than  one  person  involved  in  working  with  you,  one  will  eventually  emerge  as  your  primary  partner. 
If  you’re  still  uncertain  about  who  your  study  partner  will  be,  make  it  a priority  to  find  one.  Don’t 
hesitate  to  ask  a former  teacher  to  help  you. 


5.  Your  response  will  be  personal.  What’s  important  here  is  to  become  aware  of  your  immediate 
reaction  and  try  to  discover  the  reason  for  it.  Did  you  have  trouble  understanding  Macbeth  in 

ELA  20-1?  Did  you  love  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  movie  you  saw  in  Grade  10?  Have  you  seen  an  Arthur 
Miller  play  on  television?  Did  your  older  sister  tell  you  that  Death  of  a Salesman  was  depressing 
when  she  studied  it  three  years  ago?  Has  a family  member,  perhaps,  been  raving  about  a recent 
Barbara  Kingsolver  novel? 

Once  you’re  aware  of  why  you  feel  the  way  you  do,  you’ll  be  better  positioned  to  get  beyond  your 
initial  prejudices— for  or  against — and  give  the  texts  you’ll  be  studying  an  honest,  objective  chance. 

6.  Your  list  should  look  something  like  the  one  shown  here.  The  steps  you’ll  have  to  take  to  acquire 
the  items  on  it  will  be  up  to  you.  Note  that  this  list  assumes  that  you  haven’t  yet  acquired  any  of 
the  materials. 

• the  complete  set  of  ELA  30-1  modules  and  Assignment  Booklets 

• the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students 

• the  modern  play  Death  of  a Salesman  by  Arthur  Miller 

• the  Shakespeare  play  Hamlet 

• the  novel  The  Bean  Trees  by  Barbara  Kingsolver 

• a binder,  folder,  or  notebook  to  serve  as  your  writing  folder  (unless  you’re  going  to  keep  an 
electronic  folder) 

• a notebook  to  answer  questions  in 


• a good  dictionary 
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• a computer  with  a word-processing  application  if  at  all  possible,  preferably  with  a CD-ROM 
drive  and  access  to  the  Internet 

• audio  and/or  video  recording  equipment 

• a CD  player 

• a television  and  a VCR  or  DVD  player 

• one  or  more  study  partners 

Section  1 : Lesson  2 

1.  The  Alice  Munro  story  is  “Boys  and  Girls.”  The  Guy  Vanderhaeghe  story  is  “Dancing  Bear.” 

2.  Arthur  Miller  was  born  in  Harlem,  New  York.  Death  of  a Salesman  appeared  in  1949. 

3.  When  you’re  to  turn  to  your  Assignment  Booklet,  you’ll  see  a box  with  instructions  to  do  so.  The 
instructions  will  read  something  like  this:  “Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  1A,  turn  to  the  Section  1 
Assignment,  and  respond  to  questions  1 and  2.” 

4.  You  are  to  submit  your  Assignment  Booklets  when  they’re  complete.  You’ll  see  a box  in  your 
Assignment  Booklet  containing  this  instruction:  “When  you’ve  finished  responding  to  the 
preceding  questions,  submit  this  Assignment  Booklet  for  assessment.” 

5.  The  first  time  a language-arts  term  is  used,  it  appears  in  boldface  in  the  text  and  a margin 
definition  appears  beside  it.  The  terms  appear  again  in  alphabetical  order  in  the  Glossary  that 
begins  the  Appendix  of  each  module.  All  the  terms  used  in  the  course  appear  in  a Master  Glossary 
in  the  final  module. 

6.  Responses  will  vary  depending  on  the  handbook  you’ve  chosen  to  use.  In  the  English  Language 
Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students,  parallel  structure  is  discussed  very  briefly  on  pages  89 
and  90. 

7.  Responses  may  vary  here.  If  your  handbook  recommends  the  Modern  Language  Association  style, 
your  entry  will  look  like  this: 

Ogburn,  Charlton.  The  Mysterious  William  Shakespeare.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead,  1984. 

This  is  the  style  described  in  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students  and  in 
most  other  handbooks. 

8.  This  icon  alerts  you  to  the  fact  that  you’re  being  directed  to  listen  to  a track  on  the  English 
Language  Arts  30-1  Audio  CD. 

9.  The  writing  process  is  discussed  in  Section  4:  Lesson  1. 

10.  The  marks  for  each  assignment  question  appear  in  a circle  in  the  left-hand  margin  beside  the 
question.  Longer  questions  usually  have  Assessment  Criteria  accompanying  them;  these  explain 
in  some  detail  just  how  marks  will  be  awarded. 


Section  1 : Lesson  3 


1.  There  should  be  a hyphen  in  the  first  sentence. 

That’s  a well-explained  idea. 

The  reason  is  that  well-explained  is  a compound  modifier  preceding  the  noun  it  modifies;  in  other 
words,  the  two  words  act  as  one  adjective,  and  they  come  before  the  noun. 

2.  The  correctly  capitalized  title  is  like  this: 

Happiness  Is  Living  It  Up 

People  often  incorrectly  choose  not  to  capitalize  small  words  in  titles.  This  title  contains  three 
two-letter  words,  but  all  three  should  be  capitalized.  Is  is  a verb  and  it  is  a pronoun— both 
important  words  in  the  title.  Up  is  a preposition  less  than  five  letters  long,  so  ordinarily  it  wouldn’t 
be  capitalized  in  a title;  however,  the  first  and  last  words  of  titles  must  always  be  capitalized. 

3.  The  sentence  should  be  corrected  to  read  like  this: 

Mrs.  Hnatiuk  gave  the  money  to  Maria  and  me. 

The  reason  is  that  to  Maria  and  me  is  a prepositional  phrase;  the  words  him  and  me,  being  objects 
of  the  preposition,  must  be  in  the  objective  case. 

Many  people  make  mistakes  in  constructions  like  this.  It  probably  harks  back  to  childhood  days 
when  parents  and  teachers  would  constantly  correct  “Maria  and  me  are  going”  to  “Maria  and  I are 
going.”  This  can  create  the  mistaken  belief  that  the  construction  Maria  and  me  is  always  wrong. 

Here’s  a quick,  easy  way  to  check  yourself  in  this  sort  of  situation.  Say  the  sentence  to  yourself, 
dropping  the  Maria  and.  Which  would  sound  correct,  “Mrs.  Hnatiuk  gave  the  money  to  me”  or 
“Mrs.  Hnatiuk  gave  the  money  to  I”?  Obviously  me  is  the  pronoun  to  use  here. 

4.  The  sentence  should  be  written  like  this: 

Danielle  can’t  make  it  on  Saturday;  however,  she’ll  be  over  Sunday  morning. 

The  word  however  is  a conjunctive  adverb.  Whenever  a conjunctive  adverb  is  being  used  to  join 
two  clauses  in  a sentence,  it  should  be  preceded  by  a semicolon  and  followed  by  a comma. 

5.  The  comma  in  this  sentence  is  appropriate  in  that  it  comes  before  a coordinating  conjunction 
separating  two  principal  clauses. 

6.  This  sentence  is  correct  as  it  stands,  though  Bs  can  also  be  written  B’s  and  80s  can  be  80’s.  Phyllis’ 
wouldn’t  be  correct  here  because  it’s  a singular  noun  and  in  speaking,  one  would  naturally 
pronounce  a second  s after  the  apostrophe.  The  word  its,  without  the  apostrophe,  would  be  the 
possessive  form  of  it — for  example,  “The  book  has  lost  its  cover.” 

I—  ""  ijrnmmm 
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7.  The  sentence  should  be  written  in  one  of  the  following  formats: 

• Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  people  were  invited,  but  only  about  two  hundred  showed  up; 
I personally  shook  hands  with  115  of  them. 

• Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  people  were  invited,  but  only  about  200  showed  up;  I 
personally  shook  hands  with  115  of  them. 

The  normal  rule  is  to  write  out  numbers  that  can  be  expressed  in  one  or  two  words  and  to  use 
numerals  for  other  numbers.  Another  rule  says  to  write  out  the  numbers  one  to  nine  and  to  use 
numerals  after  that.  However,  a sentence  should  never  begin  with  a numeral;  so  325  was  spelled 
out.  Another  solution— probably  a better  one — would  be  to  rewrite  the  sentence  so  that  is  doesn’t 
begin  with  a number,  for  example,  “Of  the  325  invited  guests,  only 

8.  The  date  104  a.d.  should  be  corrected  to  read  a.d.  104. 

9.  The  sentence  as  written  makes  it  sound  as  if  the  car  had  stopped  for  a burger.  Here’s  one  way  of 
correcting  it. 

When  I stopped  for  a burger  at  a restaurant,  my  car  was  stolen. 

10.  The  sentence  should  read  as  follows: 

After  work,  Dad  likes  to  lie  down  for  a nap. 

Section  2:  Lesson  1 

1.  Given  the  age  of  the  students  who  wrote  these  paragraphs,  both  are  quite  good,  but  clearly  the 
second  one,  “Ginger,”  has  the  stronger  voice.  While  the  first  piece  is  factual  and  precise,  it  lacks 
enthusiasm;  it  sounds  like  something  mechanically  produced  to  fulfil  an  assignment.  The  second, 
by  contrast,  is  full  of  life.  The  child’s  love  for  his  dog,  the  pleasure  he  takes  in  talking  about  her, 
his  use  of  well-chosen  details,  his  involvement  with  his  paragraph,  and  his  imaginativeness  (as  in 
that  last  sentence)  all  combine  to  make  for  a strong,  authentic  voice.  All  his  paragraph  lacks  is  a 
bit  of  mechanical  polish. 

2.  Were  you  able  to  tell  which  entries  were  strongest  in  the  quality  of  voice?  Did  you  notice  qualities 
that  characterize  your  own  unique  voice?  Did  you  discover  areas  in  which  you  can  work  to  make 
your  voice  stronger? 

Section  2:  Lesson  2 

1.  a.  The  positive  message  is  that  while  you  may  not  feel  confident  about  the  answers  to  the  “big 
questions”  about  life,  you  can  be  confident  that  you  have  a place  in  the  overall  scheme  of 
things. 

b.  You  may  agree  or  disagree  with  this  statement.  Your  response  should  reflect  your  religious 
views  or  your  personal  philosophy  about  life. 
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2.  Your  Writing  Folder  is  a place  in  which  you  can  store  examples  of  your  own  writing.  It’s  not  a place 
to  keep  polished  pieces,  nor  is  it  a spot  for  saving  critical  essays  or  analyses  of  works  of  literature. 
Rather,  it’s  a place  to  which  you  alone  have  access  and  in  which  you’ll  put  your  more  personal 
writing— pieces  probably  representing  a wide  variety  of  styles,  lengths,  and  degrees  of  polish.  Some 
may  be  just  a few  ideas  jotted  down;  others  may  be  quite  lengthy  and  nearly  finished. 

3.  Normally,  you  alone  will  choose  what  it  is  that  you  have  done  that  you’d  like  your  teacher  to  read, 
respond  to,  and  grade.  Sometimes,  you’ll  be  given  an  assignment  that  involves  selecting  something 
you’ve  written  and  saved  in  your  Writing  Folder  and  probably  reworking  it,  or  polishing  it,  and 
handing  it  in;  but  it  will  be  up  to  you  which  pieces  you  choose  to  share.  If  ever  there  is  an 

I exception  to  this  rule,  you’ll  be  alerted  to  it. 

4.  When  engaged  in  timed  free-flow  writing,  you  should 

• write  non-stop  on  the  provided  focus  until  the  time  is  up 
• ignore  spelling  or  grammar  issues 
• generate  a lot  of  ideas  and  express  emotions 
• use  a word  or  phrase  to  write  if  your  mind  goes  blank 
• write  honestly 


Your  list  may  vary  slightly  from  the  one  given  here,  but  only  in  minor  ways.  Did  you  include  more 
explanation? 

5.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Perhaps  you’re  the  sort  of  person  who  likes  to  “bounce”  ideas  off 
others.  In  this  case,  one  of  your  strategies  might  be  to  talk  over  your  thoughts  with  friends  or  in 
class.  Perhaps  you  like  to  brainstorm  ideas  in  a group  or  just  list  thoughts  as  they  occur  to  you. 
Perhaps  you’re  a visual  person  who  finds  webbing  effective. 

All  these  strategies  can  be  effective,  though  you  should  bear  in  mind  that  talking  over  your  initial 
responses  to  texts  with  other  people  will  modify  those  responses  so  that  when  you  start  writing,  your 
ideas  will  no  longer  reflect  your  own  immediate  reaction.  This  isn’t  a bad  thing— in  fact,  it’s  very 
important  to  be  able  to  build  on,  modify,  and  even  abandon  your  first  responses  in  view  of  later 
discussion  with  others.  But  be  aware  that  in  doing  this  you’ve  moved  beyond  an  initial  response. 


As  a long-term  strategy  of  collecting  ideas  for  personal  writing,  some  people  keep  personal  journals 
or  folders  where  they  jot  down  “seed  ideas”  as  they  occur.  These  ideas  can  be  mined  later  on.  Many 
professional  writers  do  this  a great  deal;  their  journals  are  seldom  far  out  of  reach. 

Section  3:  Lesson  1 

1.  Responses  will  vary.  If  you’re  experiencing  difficulty  deciding  on  a person  to  write  about,  look 
outside  your  immediate  family  and  friends.  Ask  your  family  or  friends  if  they  know  of  people  who 
have  entered  a new  career  or  occupation  and  why  they  did  so.  To  fully  deal  with  some  of  the  other 
questions  in  this  activity,  you  may  need  to  talk  directly,  if  possible,  to  the  people  you  know  who 
have  undergone  such  career  changes. 


2.  Responses  will  vary.  Hopefully,  the  non-stop  writing  process  is  succeeding  in  helping  you  generate 
new  thoughts  and  ideas.  The  study  of  literature  enables  you  to  arrive  at  a variety  of  destinations.  It 
can  help  you  develop  critical-thinking  abilities  and  improved  communication  skills.  It  can  also 
enable  you  to  better  understand  life,  yourself,  and  others.  Good  literature  can  arouse  emotions  and 
stimulate  thought.  It  can  take  you  on  a voyage  of  self-discovery. 

3.  a.  The  three  theories  are  as  follows: 

• The  Vaccination  Theory.  Once  you’ve  learned  something,  you  never  have  to  consider  it 
again.  Students  who  subscribe  to  this  theory  will  often  entirely  forget  everything  they’ve 
learned  once  they’ve  been  tested  on  it.  This  can  occur  at  the  end  of  a unit  or  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

• The  Dipstick  Theory.  A passing  mark  is  good  enough.  The  unmotivated  students  who 
hold  to  this  theory  aren’t  committed  to  the  learning  process;  they  do  only  what  barely  gets 
them  by. 

• The  Easy  Listening  Theory.  To  get  through  what  they  consider  a boring  experience, 
students  who  adopt  this  theory  will  escape  to  a “pleasanter  world”  by  listening  to  their 
music.  These  students  believe  that  they  can  actually  pay  attention  and  learn  while 
listening  to  their  tunes. 

b.  Be  honest.  Do  you  subscribe  to  any  of  these  theories?  Are  any  of  your  friends  master 
practitioners  of  these  approaches  to  learning?  Who  are  they?  Could  they  benefit  from  the 
“Rung  Fu  Theory  of  Education”? 

4.  The  speaker  offers  the  “Rung  Fu  Theory  of  Education”  as  an  alternative.  Basically,  this  theory 
suggests  that  learning  can  help  defend  you  from  the  problems  and  difficulties  of  life.  The  more  you 
know,  the  better  equipped  you’ll  be  to  deal  with  whatever  life  throws  at  you.  The  two  views  on 
learning  (the  kung  fu  theory  and  the  metaphor  that  learning  is  a vehicle)  are  similar  in  that  they 
both  stress  that  it’s  not  the  literature  or  content  that’s  important  but  rather  how  the  learning  can 
help  you  to  cope  and  succeed  in  later  life. 

5.  Responses  will  vary.  Probably  you’ll  agree  that  most  students  are  more  concerned  about  marks 
than  they  are  with  learning— and  perhaps  for  good  reason.  We  do  live  in  a competitive  world,  and 
decisions  based  on  marks  are  often  made  in  post-secondary  institutions  and  places  of  employment. 
Marks  are  important;  but  even  more  important  is  the  learning  that  those  marks  represent. 

Section  3:  Lesson  2 

1.  Leisure  time.  Most  people  work  only  about  eight  hours  a day.  That  leaves  16  hours  at  home  or 
involved  in  leisure  activities.  Describe  how  you  see  yourself  spending  your  time  outside  of  work. 
Will  you  be  sitting  around  watching  TV  or  reading?  Will  you  be  actively  raising  children?  Will  you 
be  involved  in  hobbies  or  sports?  Where  will  you  live?  What  neighborhood,  city,  or  country?  It’s 
important  to  detail,  as  much  as  possible,  what  you  think  your  time  away  from  work  will  be  like.  If 
you  describe  a future  that  involves  engaging  in  expensive  hobbies  and  living  in  an  affluent 
neighborhood,  this  will  determine  the  kind  of  work  that  you’ll  have  to  undertake  to  afford  your 
lifestyle. 


2.  Relationships.  It  may  be  too  early  to  decide  whether  you’ll  be  married  and  have  children,  but  you 
probably  have  some  thoughts  on  the  matter.  If  you  do  have  children,  how  will  they  be  raised?  Will 
you  stay  home  with  them,  or  will  other  arrangements  be  made?  Once  again,  anything  you  decide  or 
visualize  will  have  to  be  paid  for  and  will  determine  the  kind  of  career  that  you  undertake. 

3.  Your  work  day.  What’s  important  here  is  that  there  be  some  consistency  between  the  kind  of 
leisure  and  family  life  you  see  for  yourself  and  the  kind  of  work  that  will  enable  you  to  live  this  sort 
of  life.  Where  do  you  see  yourself  working?  Is  it  outdoors  or  in  a lab  or  in  an  office?  Do  you  see 
yourself  as  “just  another  employee,”  or  will  you  be  in  management — or  perhaps  self-employed? 
Once  again,  don’t  feel  bad  if  you  can’t  specify  the  exact  work  that  you’ll  be  doing,  but  you  should 
have  a general  idea  of  the  conditions  you  hope  to  be  working  under. 

4.  Here  are  the  results  of  a brainstorming  session  involving  a group  of  students.  Compare  it  with  your 
own  chart. 


Areas  Needing 
Improvement 


Possible  Strategies  for 
Goal  Accomplishment 


Reading 


I can 


Writing 

tieadL  m&sie-  Axmhf 

mcdze i mtei  cm  wAai  9 nead 

(hioutM  wAcrt  9 witU  'bomecme, 

IqksA  wfi  vwxdudoMf  wmdi  in  the,  dicAxma/u^ 

ute  a LxjJJsUjJd&i  h-  id^nti^ 
fiatiU 

n&ad  the,  ummA  m&ne  than  once. 


I can 


create  graphic  organizers 

write  point-form  outlines 

use  brainstorming  as  part  of  my  prewriting 
process 

focus  on  developing  one  idea  well  rather 
than  a whole  bunch  of  unrelated  ideas 

show  my  writing  to  someone  and  ask  him  or 
her  if  it  makes  sense 

make  sure  that  I have  a good  introduction 
and  great  conclusion 
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volume  and  clarity 


Speaking 


I can 


ask  the  local  Toastmaster’s  Club  for  advice 

practise  in  front  of  the  mirror 

record  myself  and  listen  to  the  recording 


practise  speaking  loudly  and  slowly  to 
improve  clarity 


becoming  a good  listener 


I can 


Listening 


listen  more  than  talk  in  a conversation 
learn  how  to  ask  questions 


echo  back  what  someone  has  said  to  make 
sure  I’ve  got  it  right  before  I give  my  own 
opinion 


establish  good  eye  contact  with  the  person 
I’m  speaking  with 


analysing  pictures 


I can 


Viewing 


look  for  more  than  literal  messages  in 
pictures 


research  composition  techniques 
discuss  my  interpretation  with  a friend 
look  for  symbols  or  use  of  contrast 


determine  the  camera  angle  and  type  of 
shot 


creating  more  effective  posters 


I can 


use  colours  more  purposefully 


Representing 


determine  the  theme,  purpose,  or  message 
of  my  poster 


plan  the  poster  before  pasting  anything  on 


include  key  words  and  phrases  to 
emphasize  the  purpose  of  a poster 


get  a better  balance  between  graphics  and 
written  text 


! 
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Here  is  how  one  student  responded.  Do  you  notice  any  similarities  with  your  own  set  of  goals 
and  action  plans?  If  so,  this  should  confirm  for  you  how  prevalent  some  of  these  problems  are. 


My  Learning  Goals 

Action  Plan 

My  reading  goal  is 

• 9 will  IokJz  wp,  all  iui^amiliaA  weeuli. 

• to.  imp/wve  the  ocmvpeehendion  level  6 ^ my 

• 9 will  tale  ihoel  mlei  on  whxxl  9 neacLto- 

sieadiny 

maintain  my  fjOcni. 

• 1 will  discuss  what  1 read  with  a friend  or  parent. 

• 1 will  look  for  ways  to  connect  personally  to  the 
literature  so  that  1 can  appreciate  and  understand 
the  work  better. 

My  writing  goal  is 

• to  improve  my  spelling  and  grammar 

• 1 will  use  my  dictionary  to  check  the  spelling  of 
words  1 am  not  certain  are  correct. 

• 1 will  spend  more  time  proofreading. 

• 1 will  get  my  father  to  help  me  proofread  my  work 
before  handing  it  in. 

• 1 will  look  up  unfamiliar  words  in  the  dictionary 
when  I’m  reading. 

My  speaking  goal  is 

• 1 will  offer  to  answer  more  questions  in  class. 

• to  get  over  my  fear  of  public  speaking  in  front  of 

• 1 will  be  better  prepared  the  next  time  that  I’m 

the  class 

assigned  an  oral  presentation. 

• 1 will  try  to  make  eye  contact  with  people  in  the 
audience  when  making  a presentation. 

• 1 will  try  to  be  one  of  the  first  people  to  present  so 
that  1 don’t  get  too  stressed  out  waiting  for  my 
turn. 

My  listening  goal  is 

• to  learn  how  to  take  better  notes  when  1 am  in 

• 1 will  focus  on  listening  to  the  teacher  for  the 
important  points. 

class 

• 1 will  ask  questions  if  I’m  unclear  on  a point  made 
by  the  teacher. 

• 1 will  take  short  notes  in  class  and  1 will  expand 
upon  them  later  in  the  day. 
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My  viewing  goal  is  • I will  find  and  read  books  on  the  subject. 


• to  learn  more  about  advertising  techniques  * 1 will  try  to  put  into  words  what  effect  I think  the 

involving  graphics  is  attempting  to  create. 

My  representing  goal  is  . | wj||  take  an  on|jne  tutorial  on  PowerPoint®. 


• to  learn  how  to  create  PowerPoint®  presentations  • | wj||  experiment  with  the  program  for  at  least 

20  minutes  a day. 

• I will  ask  my  older  sister  for  help. 


Section  3:  Lesson  3 

1.  The  quotation  suggests  that  there’s  a lot  more  to  learning  to  read  than  just  being  able  to  decipher 
and  pronounce  the  words  on  the  page.  Effective  reading  is  a sophisticated  skill  that  people  need  to 
work  on  well  beyond  Grade  3.  The  parenthetical  statement  suggests  a rather  clever  distinction  that 
is  nevertheless  critically  important.  It’s  not  enough  to  read  to  learn;  people  also  need  to  learn  to 
read  better  to  get  the  most  out  of  their  learning. 

2.  Responses  will  vary.  Here’s  a list  generated  by  one  student: 

• Reread. 

• Use  the  dictionary  to  look  up  unfamiliar  words. 

• Discuss  the  reading  with  a family  member  or  friend. 

• Look  up  secondary  sources  or  discussions  of  the  work  on  the  Internet. 

• Focus  carefully  on  the  reading  by  taking  notes. 

Did  you  come  up  with  other  ideas? 

Section  4:  Lesson  1 

1.  How  did  your  brainstorming  and  webbing  work  out?  You  may  well  have  been  using  these 
techniques  for  years.  Not  only  does  webbing  work  for  generating  and  organizing  ideas,  but  it  can 
also  serve  as  an  excellent  method  for  taking  notes  at  a lecture  or  speech. 

2.  By  now,  you  should  be  getting  used  to  this  technique  of  writing.  Hopefully,  you’re  finding  that 
free-flow  writing  does  help  unlock  your  creative  forces. 

3.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Of  course,  you  may  find  that  each  technique  works  well  in  different 
situations. 
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4. 


How  did  your  revising  go?  Were  you  able  to  make  many  improvements?  Did  you  find  the  checklist 
useful? 


Revising  your  writing  is  something  at  which  you’ll  get  better  the  more  you  do  it.  You’ll  become 
more  sensitive  to  your  areas  of  relative  weakness— as  well  as  your  areas  of  strength — and  gradually 
you’ll  be  able  to  incorporate  improvements  in  the  areas  you  find  challenging  right  into  your 
first-draft  writing. 


5.  What  follows  is  a corrected  version  of  the  narrative  composition  with  which  to  compare  your  own. 
Use  your  writer’s  handbook  to  look  up  reasons  for  any  corrections  you  don’t  understand,  bearing  in 
mind  that  sometimes  there  may  be  more  than  one  way  to  correct  a problem.  If  you’re  still  confused 
about  anything,  contact  your  teacher.  A short  discussion  follows  the  corrected  narrative;  perhaps  it 
will  clear  up  any  problems. 


We  started  on  our  hike  at  about  8 a.m.  We  were  travelling  light:  we  each  had  a canteen  full  of  water,  a 
couple  of  sandwiches  for  lunch,  chocolate  bars  for  that  old  sugar  fix,  and  emergency  supplies  like 
matches  and  bandages. 

At  first  everything  was  going  pretty  well.  The  sun  was  up,  but  it  was  nice  and  cool  and  quiet  in  the 
mountains.  Our  spirits  were  high,  but  that  was  soon  to  change. 

The  first  thing  that  happened  was  that  Louie  tripped  on  a rock  and  aggravated  his  old  knee  injury. 
“How  are  you  doing?”  I asked. 

“Not  too  well,”  Louie  replied.  “I  feel  as  if  there’s  a knife  stuck  in  my  knee!” 

But  good  old  Louie,  who  can  always  be  relied  on,  naturally  insisted  on  going  on  even  though  he  was 
now  limping  really  badly. 

“We  all  have  to  do  our  part,”  he  said,  “but  I wish  I hadn’t  made  contact  with  that  rock.” 

“Well,  keep  your  eyes  open!”  said  Trevor.  “There  are  lots  more  rocks  around.” 

The  next  calamity  to  strike  was  Anna’s  bear.  Personally,  I’m  sure  there  was  no  bear  anywhere  around, 
but  Anna  swore  she  heard— and  smelled— one.  As  you  can  imagine,  this  bit  of  information  affected  us 
all.  We  all  got  really  scared  because  this  was  grizzly  country.  Now  not  one  of  us  was  enjoying  the  hike 
much.  For  the  next  hour  or  so  we  all  kept  looking  over  our  shoulders  every  few  steps,  but  no  one  saw  a 
bear. 

By  the  time  we  got  to  the  end  of  the  trail,  we  were  all  exhausted.  Louie  was  limping  pretty  badly;  his 
knee  was  swollen,  and  I didn’t  like  its  colour.  We  all  threw  down  our  stuff  and  took  a solemn  oath  not 
to  go  near  the  mountains  for  at  least  a year— all  except  good  old  Louie.  He  was  game  to  do  it  all  again  as 
soon  as  his  knee  was  healed. 


Most  of  the  corrections  in  this  composition  are  straightforward  and  deal  with  basic  problems  in 
areas  like  spelling,  punctuation,  paragraphing,  tense  consistency,  grammar,  and  sentence  structure. 

A few,  however,  may  seem  confusing. 

“Being  that  ...”  is  a commonly  used  expression  that’s  regarded  as  non-standard;  that  is,  it’s 
considered  unacceptable  usage  in  all  but  the  most  informal  situations.  It  could  have  been  corrected 
by  changing  the  sentence  in  any  one  of  a number  of  ways. 

A more  difficult  problem  occurs  with  the  words  everybody,  everyone,  and  each.  These  are  all 
singular  pronouns,  so  any  words  referring  back  to  them  must  also  be  singular.  Until  recently 
“Everybody  has  to  do  their  part”  would  have  been  corrected  to  “Everybody  has  to  do  his  part,”  but 
this  usage  is  now  generally  considered  unacceptable  because  of  its  implied  gender  discrimination. 
You  could  write  “Everybody  has  to  do  his  or  her  part,”  but  “We  all  have  to  do  our  parts”  solves  the 
problem  less  awkwardly. 

Section  4:  Lesson  2 

1.  This  is  how  one  group  of  students  responded.  For  variety,  they  chose  to  consider  two  people  in  their 
list— an  adult  professional  and  a student. 


Reading  Task 

Level 

• the  bach  a ceneai  kpx, 

/ 

• the,  m&mincj,  new^ypayze/i 

2h,3 

• a magazine  in  the  doctor’s  office 

1 to  2 

• a chapter  of  readings  for  social  studies 

3 

• a recipe  for  cooking  dinner 

2 to  3 

• instructions  for  connecting  a satellite  dish 

3 

• a novel 

2 to  3 

• a poem  for  English  class 

3 

• surfing  on  the  Internet 

2 to  3 

• professional  reading  in  one’s  area  of  work 

3 

• income  tax  forms 

3 

• instructions  for  taking  a medication 

3 

• the  liner  notes  for  a new  CD 

1 to  2 

• e-mail  from  friends 

1 to  2 

• traffic  signs 

3 

• light  reading  in  bed 

1 

• the  TV-program  guide 

1 to  2 

• the  telephone  directory 

2 to  3 

• business  correspondence 

3 

• ads  on  billboards  and  the  subway 

1 

• notes  left  on  the  fridge  from  family  members 

2 to  3 

• notes  written  on  the  board  by  the  teacher 

3 

• ELA  30-1  materials 

at  least  7 

As  you  can  see,  the  list  can  go  on  almost  indefinitely,  depending  on  the  person  involved.  It  really  is 
surprising  how  much  reading  a person  does  in  a day  without  really  thinking  about  it. 
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2.  Responses  will  vary.  It’s  important  that  you  be  aware  of  a range  of  strategies,  that  you  know  when 
to  use  the  ones  that  are  appropriate  and  work  well  for  you,  and  that  you  be  willing  to  try  new 
strategies  and  monitor  their  results. 
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! 


Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  some  things  you  might  have  listed: 


• skills  in  working  with  computers  • skill  in  finding  information 

• the  ability  to  get  along  with  people  • the  ability  to  think  critically 

• the  ability  to  write  and  speak  with  confidence 


Did  you  list  other  skills  and  abilities? 

2.  Responses  will  vary.  Were  you  surprised  that  100  percent  of  respondents  indicated  that  “Organizing 
and  Presenting”  was  an  important  skill — or  that  more  people  chose  “Appreciation  of  Literature” 
than  “Computer  Literacy”?  Of  course,  these  percentages  might  be  somewhat  different  today,  but  the 
overall  picture  wouldn’t  be  likely  to  have  changed  significantly  in  so  short  a time. 

3.  Responses  will  vary.  Here’s  how  one  student  responded  to  this  question: 

I 

• Speaking  effectively,  organizing,  and  presenting  are  the  skills  most  considered  essential  for 
success  in  the  twenty-first  century. 

• Critical  thinking  is  valued  more  than  independent  thinking. 

• Entrepreneurial  skills  are  less  valued,  relatively  speaking,  than  collaborative  skills— that  is, 
skills  in  working  with  others. 

• Society  continues  to  place  a lower  value  on  viewing  skills  than  on  speaking  and  writing  skills. 

• Research  skills  are  valued  by  the  majority  of  respondents. 

4.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Did  you  anticipate  any  of  the  personal  implications  in  your  goal  setting 
in  the  previous  section?  Do  you  now  fully  agree  that  skill  development  is  as  important  as,  if  not 
more  important  than,  the  mere  mastery  of  the  content  of  a course? 

- 


: 
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5.  Responses  will  vary.  Here’s  a response  to  compare  with  your  own. 

The  information  is  presented  clearly  and  effectively.  The  chart  displays  the  largest  percentages 
of  respondents  horizontally  at  the  base  and  the  lesser  percentages  in  ascending  order.  With  this 
presentation,  I was  able  both  to  get  an  overall  feeling  for  the  things  people  think  are  important 
and  to  focus  on  individual  skills  quickly  and  easily. 

Perhaps  the  bars  could  have  been  arranged  vertically,  but  this  would  not  have  been  as  effective. 
A pie  chart  would  not  work  to  display  this  kind  of  information  since  the  chart  doesn’t  represent 
the  breakdown  of  a known,  set  quantity.  Perhaps  a chart  similar  to  this  one  could  be  devised 
using  rows  of  people  rather  than  shaded  bars,  just  to  create  interest. 

One  problem  that  you  might  have  identified  with  the  data  is  that  some  of  the  skills  overlap.  For 
example,  “Confident  Communication”  attracted  39  percent  of  respondents  while  “Organizing  and 
Presenting  Skills”  got  100  percent.  Aren’t  they  really  quite  similar?  The  same  is  true  with  “Language 
Competency”  and  “Effective-Speaking  Skills” — though  the  latter  is  a more  specific  skill.  These 
things  go  to  show  just  how  important  wording  is  when  conducting  a survey  to  gather  information. 

6.  a.  Responses  will  vary.  Be  sure  you’ve  decided  on  your  topic  before  going  on. 

b.  Responses  will  vary.  At  this  point,  you  needn’t  have  worked  out  the  details,  but  you  should 
have  some  idea  of  the  major  points  you  want  to  make. 

7.  This  is  how  one  group  of  students  responded.  Perhaps  you  put  together  a much  longer  list. 


Oral  Presentation 

Purpose 

a (yuzdMtrfjxw,  Speech 

fa  WAyfU'ie- 

Co  at  cJ^U4/icU 

fa  pA&Cock 

d facoii  fa  ttie-  faudfa  at  a w&dhlMixf 

to  amuse 

a presentation  by  a teacher  of  a lesson 

to  teach 

a speech  at  an  awards  presentation 

to  honour 

a presentation  at  a business  meeting 

to  inform 

a speech  during  an  election  campaign 

to  persuade 

an  oral  presentation  by  a student  in  a class 

to  share  ideas  or  beliefs 

a statement  in  traffic  court 

to  persuade  or  share  information 

a long  story  told  at  an  informal  gathering 

to  amuse  or  entertain 

8.  Responses  will  vary.  Be  sure  you’ve  articulated,  or  expressed,  a specific  objective  for  your 
presentation  before  going  on.  Use  the  examples  given  before  question  8 as  models. 
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9.  There  is  no  suggested  response  for  this  question.  Remember  that  you  can  always  return  and  do 
more  prewriting  later  on. 


Your  ranking  should  look  like  this: 

• lightest  tone— the  second 

• medium  tone — the  first 

• most  serious  tone — the  third 


The  second  introduction  has  many  contractions  along  with  exclamations  and  a rhetorical 
question.  The  vocabulary  isn’t  challenging  and  the  style  is  quite  conversational  (“I  can  tell 
you  without  a moment’s  hesitation  ...”).  It  doesn’t  begin  with  the  formal  “Good  evening, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,”  but  part  way  through  adds  an  informal  “Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen.” 

The  first  introduction  contains  some  contractions,  but  not  as  many.  The  style  and  vocabulary 
are  informal,  but  there’s  nothing  colloquial.  There  is,  as  well,  a literary  reference. 


The  topic  of  the  third  introduction  is  clearly  much  more  serious  than  the  topics  of  the  first  two, 
and  this  seriousness  is  reflected  in  the  tone.  The  introduction  begins  with  the  traditional  “Good 
evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen,”  and  the  questions  that  follow  aren’t  rhetorical  flourishes; 
they’re  intended  to  get  the  audience  thinking.  This  introduction  has  a more  formal  level  of 
diction  and  vocabulary,  and  it  uses  no  contractions.  There’s  no  attempt  at  liveliness  or  humour, 
which  would  be  very  out  of  place. 


11.  Responses  will  vary.  Does  your  introduction  set  the  tone  you  want?  Is  it  likely  to  interest  your 
listeners?  Does  it  clearly  and  accurately  present  your  topic  and  point  of  view? 

12.  Again,  responses  will  vary.  Does  your  conclusion  round  things  off  and  create  a satisfying  sense  of 
finality?  Do  you  refer  again  to  your  thesis — the  controlling  idea  of  your  presentation?  Remember, 
after  you’ve  written  the  body  of  your  talk,  you  can  revise  your  introduction  and  conclusion  as  you 
see  fit. 

13.  Responses  will  vary.  Don’t  hesitate  to  return  to  prewriting  activities  if  necessary.  For  instance,  if 
you  find  that  your  topic  is  too  broad,  you  may  have  to  go  back,  narrow  it  down,  and  start  over. 
This  time  around,  however,  things  should  go  a lot  faster  because  you’ll  have  done  so  much 
preliminary  work. 


Section  4:  Lesson  4 

1.  Did  you  determine  an  audience  and  purpose  for  your  writing  in  answering  this  question?  If  not, 
remember  to  do  so  next  time  if  appropriate.  Here’s  how  one  student  responded  after  determining 
that  her  audience  was  a group  of  Grade  8 students  who  were  deathly  afraid  of  public  speaking.  Her 
purpose  was  to  provide  them  with  helpful  information  and  to  reassure  them  that  they  had  nothing 
to  be  afraid  of. 

• ^b<mt  noce.  MpecJa  at  a madeAxdeLf  dlxaa  pace. 

• Do  be  enthusiastic  and  do  smile.  Even  if  you’re  nervous,  make  it  appear  that  you’re  having  a 
good  time. 


• Do  establish  good  eye  contact  with  members  of  your  audience  in  various  parts  of  the  room. 

• Do  speak  clearly  and  loudly  enough  to  be  heard  by  everyone  in  the  room. 

• Don’t  distract  the  audience  through  ineffective  gestures  (such  as  fixing  your  hair)  or 
purposeless  movement  (such  as  pacing). 

• Don’t  use  slang  words,  phrases,  and  filler  noises  such  as  you  know,  like,  OK,  or  um. 

• Do  finish  on  time.  Don’t  go  on  and  on. 

• Do  vary  your  pace,  speed,  and  emphasis  as  seems  appropriate.  Don’t  speak  in  a monotone. 

2.  It’s  a good  idea  to  read  a presentation  in  a situation  where  it’s  extremely  important  that  you  lay  out 
a number  of  facts  with  absolute  precision  and  that  nothing  be  omitted.  For  instance,  an  engineer 
presenting  the  findings  of  a study  on  the  feasibility  of  a project  might  choose  to  read  a report  to 
ensure  accuracy  and  thoroughness.  Another  example  might  be  a lawyer  or  politician  reading  a 
prepared  statement  in  a delicate  situation  when  every  word  has  to  be  weighed.  However,  even  in 
situations  like  these,  it’s  usually  best  to  begin  and  end  in  a more  personal  way,  reading  only  those 
parts  of  the  presentation  that  must  be  accurate. 

Another  situation  where  reading  a speech  might  be  appropriate  would  be  the  case  of  a very  nervous 
first-time  presenter  who  simply  doesn’t  have  the  confidence  to  do  anything  else.  This  might  be 
forgivable  the  first  time,  but  it  would  be  a very  bad  idea  to  make  it  a habit. 

3.  Responses  will  vary.  Delivering  your  presentation  naturally  while  being  careful  not  to  omit  any 
information  can  be  a challenging  task.  If  at  all  possible,  try  to  get  feedback  from  your  study  partner 
or  a family  member. 

4.  This  is  how  one  student  responded  to  this  activity. 


Ineffective  Visuals 

Problems 

Solutions 

Vhe  wsuimcj,  w-cvi  too  4mail  and  Ua/id  to  nead. 

t/l'ie-  a la/icj0i  fjOnt  oo  p^int  diye. 

There  was  too  much  writing.  1 spent  all  my  time 
reading  and  not  listening  to  the  speaker. 

Use  fewer  words  on  each  visual.  The  oral 
component  should  expand  on  the  important  details. 

The  speaker  read  the  entire  slide.  1 felt  insulted 
because,  after  all,  1 can  read  too.  She  didn’t  have 
to  read  the  whole  thing! 

Don’t  read  the  visual  to  the  audience.  Instead, 
expand  on  and  explain  the  point  in  words  that  are 
similar  to,  but  also  different  from,  the  visual. 

The  visual  was  cluttered.  It  had  pictures  and  way 
too  many  words. 

Keep  the  visual  simple  and  uncluttered.  Balance 
the  use  of  graphics  and  words. 
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The  speaker  spent  most  of  his  time  looking  at  the 
visuals.  He  never  once  looked  at  me. 

Maintain  eye  contact  with  various  parts  of  your 
audience.  Don’t  use  the  visuals  as  a way  of 
avoiding  looking  at  your  audience. 

The  visuals  were  full  of  mistakes.  1 spent  most  of 
my  time  looking  for  all  the  errors  in  spelling  and 
grammar. 

Carefully  proofread  your  visuals.  Before  the 
presentation,  get  someone  else  to  look  at  them 
closely. 

Wordings  describing  moods  may  vary  somewhat.  Compare  your  ideas  with  the  ones  that  follow. 

a.  The  mood  here  is  one  of  excitement;  there’s  a feeling  of  action  and  speed.  The  technique  used 
was  to  blur  the  photograph  (by  using  a slow  shutter  speed)  to  create  the  impression  of  great 
speed. 

b.  The  mood  here  is  one  of  power,  size,  and  strength.  The  technique  used  was  to  take  the  photo 
from  a low  angle  so  that  the  viewer  feels  dwarfed  and  overwhelmed.  The  strong  vertical  lines 
(with  just  a hint  at  a curve)  reinforce  this  impression  of  strength. 

c.  Normally,  a photo  taken  from  above  makes  a subject  appear  less  significant  than  normal,  but 
here,  where  the  subject  is  shown  leaping  and  stretching  toward  the  basket,  the  mood  created  is 
a sense  of  accomplishment  and  skill.  The  perspective  employed  makes  the  ball  and  basket 
appear  larger  than  the  basketball  player,  who  seems  diminutive  by  comparison.  This  reinforces 
the  feeling  that  the  player  is  achieving  something  significant  here. 

d.  This  classic  use  of  a low  camera  angle  makes  the  subject  appear  strong  and  powerful.  The 
photographer  reinforced  this  feeling  by  framing  the  subject  alone  against  the  sky,  with  what 
appears  to  be  the  setting  sun  behind  him  or  her.  There’s  nothing  here  to  compete  for  the 
viewer’s  attention,  and  the  lighting  creates  something  close  to  a silhouette,  which  makes  the 
subject  stand  out  clearly  and  sharply.  The  viewer  feels  that  at  the  end  of  a strenuous  day,  this 
climber  has  achieved  something  special.  There’s  a feeling  of  success  and  accomplishment. 

Responses  will  vary.  Be  sure  that  your  visuals  complement  the  oral  part  of  your  presentation  and 
that  they  fit  in  as  seamlessly  as  possible. 

Responses  will  be  personal.  No  matter  what  you’re  doing,  it’s  very  important  that  you  monitor 
yourself  and  try  to  become  aware  of  those  things  you  do  well  and  those  things  that  you  struggle 
with.  It’s  equally  important  that  you  use  strategies  to  bring  about  improvements  where  they’re 
needed.  Don’t  get  stuck  in  a rut  by  constantly  repeating  behaviour  patterns  that  aren’t  working  for 
you.  Get  out  of  the  box  and  try  something  different!  You  may  be  pleasantly  surprised  at  the  results 
you  achieve. 
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